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THE DEWDROP. 
The sky hath its star, the deep mine hath its gem, 
And the beautiful pearl lights the sea ; 
But the surface of earth holds a rival for them, 
And a lustre more brilliant for me. 


I know of a drop where the diamond now shines— 
Now the blue of the sapphire it gives ; 

It trembles—it changes—the azure resigns, 
And the tint of the ruby now lives. 


Anon the deep emerald dwells in its gleam 
Till the breath of the south wind goes by, 
When it quivers again, and the flash of its beam, 
Pours the topaz flame swift on the eye. 


Look, look on the grass blade all freshly impearl’d, 
There are all of your jewels in one; 

You may find every wealth-purchased gem in the world 
In the dew-drop that’s kissed by the sun. 


Apollo's own circlet is matchless, they say ; 
Juno envies its sparkles and light ; 

For ‘tis form’d of drops lit by his own burning ray, 
And Olympus shows nothing so bright. 


BY-GONE DAYS. 
BY MISS LANDON. 
Dream no more of that sweet time 
When the heart and check were young ; 
Dream no more of that sweet time 
Ere the veil from life was flung. 
Vet the cheek retains the rose 
Which its beauty had of yore, 
But the bloom upon the heart 
Is no more. 





We have mingled with the false, 

Till belief has lost the charm 
Which it had when hope was new, 

And the pulse of feeling warm. 
We have had the bosom wrung 

By the mask which friendship wore 
Affection’s trusting sagptneee 

$ no more. 


We have seen the young and gay 
Dying as the aged die ; 
Miss we not the laughing voice— 
Miss we not the laughing eye? 
Wishes take the place of hope, 
We have dreamed till faith is o'er ; 
Its freshness made life fair, and that 
Is no more. 


Take away yon sparkling bowl— 
What is left to grieve us now? 
Loathing lip that turns away, 
Downcast eye and weary brow. 
Hopes and joys that wont to smile, 
Mirth that lit its purple store ; 
Friends that wont to join the pledge, 
Are no more. 
a 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
THE READING-ROOM. 


| BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS,’ ‘THE GREAT METROPOLIS,’ &c. 


" worth seeing in the world. 


' departments, never see: I allude to the Reading-room. 


The British Museum, which was established in 1753, is a place of which every 
one hears, and which almost every person who visits London, makes a point of 
seeing. There is not a better sight in London; there are few places better 
There is one department, however, of the British 
Museum of which the public hear but little, and which those who view the other 
It is situated at the 
north-eastern part of the building, the entrance to which is through the gateway 
on the right hand side as you enter. It is within a few yards of the large room 
appropriated to the reception of the library of George the Fourth; which that 


- monarch gave as a present to the trustees of the institution for the benefit of the 
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public. The reading-room of the British Museum is, I should suppose from a 
glance of the eye, about sixty or seventy feet in length, about thirty in breadth, 
and about thirty in height. At the farthest end there is a wooden partition. The 
space beyond this partition is usually called the inner-room ; it is not half so large 
as the other, or first room. 

No person is admitted into the reading-room of the British Museum without 
the written recommendation of some respectable house-holder, who must be 
known by name, if not personally, to Sir Henry Ellis, the librarian, to whom the 
application for admission must be made. Sir Henry, if he approve of the re- 
commendation, which is understood to be a virtual, though not legal guarantee 
for the respectability of the candidate, signifies the same on a slip of paper to the 
under librarian, who is always in attendance in the room, and the party re- 
ceives a ticket er printed card, containing the rules by which that part of the 
establishment is regulated, This card insures his admission for six months. At 
the end of that time it will be renewed, on application to the under librarian to 
that effect ; but very few of those who attend the reading-room put themselves 
to this trouble, as when one is known as a reader, no questions are ever afterwards 
asked him, nor obstacles thrown in his way to the prosecution of his literary 
pursuits. 

When a party wishes for any book, he has to write the title of it as given in 
the catalogue belonging to the room, and then append his name to the slip of 
paper. The object of the party’s name being written after the title of the work 


) he wishes to see, is to enable one of the officers of the establishment, who 


chances to bring the book, to know to whoun it is to be delivered. Without this 
there would be great and constant confusion. The officers who are usually in 
the reading room, seldom bring the books applied for, but hand the slips to others 
in different parts of the various library rooms ; and the latter, when they have 
found the book asked for, give it with the slip of paper to some other servant, 
who carries it himself, or gives it to some one else to carry with the slip of paper 
in it, to the party who applied for it. The name of the party being written on 
pe. slip, enables the officer who brings the book to find out the proper person at 
nee 

The library, consisting as it does of nearly 250,000 volumes, besides 24,000 

manuscript works, necessarily occupies many rooms. 


9,000 volumes may be contained in it. 
frequently sought for. All the popular periodicals, encyclopedias, gazetieers, 
biographical works, histories, parliamentary documents, transactions of learned 
and philosophical societies, &c. are to be found in the reading room, and asa 
great many of them are accessible to the readers, they can take them themselves 
without writing for them, or asking them through the medium of any of the offi- 
cers of the establishment. ’ we 
The officers of this department of the institution are all exceedingly obliging 
in their demeanor, and always ready to meet the views of the readers. They 
are also intelligent; and are often of great service in directing the parties to 
books, when they know the subjects which are occupying their attention at 
the time, which will forward their views, and with which they were themselves 
before unacquainted. Nothing, indeed, could be better regulated than the read- 
ing-room of the British Museum. 

The number of individuals whose names are on Sir Henry Ellis’s list, is nearly 
6,000. I recollect hearing Sir Henry mention this about two years ago, when 
an acquaintance of my own was applying for admission. The immense majority 
of these, however, only occasionally visit the reading-room ; some only at inter- 
vals of two, three, four, five, or six months. It can hardly be necessary to say, 
that were even half the number to goat once, there is not a room in Christendom 
that would contain them; not certainly in a sitting or reading posture, with 
tables on which to lay the books they are reading, or the paper on which they 
are writing. I should suppose that the average number of persons who are to 
be seen in the reading room of the British Museum is under one hundred, and 
that from three hundred to four hundred persons is the number who visit it in 
quest of particular books in the course of a day. I should say that there is not 
accommodation for above one hundred and thirty persons in the room, even with 
every economy of the space. The average number uf books asked fora-day is 
ascertained to be about five hundred ; but there are many individuals who ask 
for two, three, four, and sometimes a greater number of books. 

In the reading-room of the British Museum, are often to be seen many of the 
most distinguished Jiterary characters of the day. Campbell and Moore, and the 
late Mr. Godwin ith others of the most popular authors of the age, have re- 
peatedly met toge.aer, without any previous concert, in that interesting locality. 
Perhaps it may be said with truth, that there are few men of distinction in mo- 
dern literature who have not gone with greater or less frequency to it to prosecute 
their intellectual pursuits. I have seen many individuals of eminence there on 
repeated occasions ; and I doubt not there were others of distinction present at 
the same time, though personally unknown to me. There are some of our mo- 
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room can only contain a very small portion of the library. Perhaps 8,000 or | that they have never afterwards ventured to look their literary friends in the face, 
They are all of books which are most | but have as carefully kept out of their way as if they had committed some crime 


of serious magnitude against society. How great then must be the shock which 
the person’s mind receives whose work, in the production of which years of his 
life have been spent, falls into oblivion the very hour in which it has been pub- 
lished! If sucha case could be aggravated, it.would be in those instances, un- 
happily too numerous, in which all an author's pecuniary prospects have been 
blasted by the fate of his book. 

This train of reflection has often suggested itself to my mind when I have 
thought of the literary men I have witnessed writing away for years without in- 
termission, perhaps, of a day, in the reading-room of the British Museum, from 
its opening to its close, in the preparation of some lavorious work. I have 
thought of the probable fate in reserve for their labours, and of the heart-sick- 
ness, if happily nothing wotse, consequent on that unlucky fate. 

It ig Sterne, I think, who gives a graphic description of the care-worn expres- 
sion of countenance and pale complexion of the literary student. Poets and 
novelists have all given vivid portraitures of the pale and emaciated personal ap- 
pearance of the man who applies his whole soul to intellectual pursuits. he 
are living originals occasionally to be seen in the reading-room of the British 
Museum, which surpass any mere portrait of the poet or novelist. The elder 
D'Israeli, in his “ Calamities of Genius,” refers to a striking instance of the 
kind, which came under his own notice. Though not in the habit of quoting 
from other anthors, my object being, in most of my works, to give information 
which is nowhere else to be had, the case narrated by D’Israeli, so forcibly illus- 
trates what I have said above, that I am induced to give it. : 

“ My acquaintance,” says he, “ with an unfortunate lady of the name of Eliza 
Ryves was casual and interrupted ; yet I witnessed the bitterness of hope de- 
ferred, which maketh the heart sick! She sank by the slow wastings of grief 
into a grave, which probably does not record the name of its martyr of litera- 
ture. 

‘She was descended from a family of distinction in Ireland 3. but, as she ex- 
pressed it, ‘she had been deprived of her birth-right by the chicanery of law.’ 
In her former hours of tranquillity she had published some elegant odes, had writ- 
ten a tragedy, and comedies ; all which remained in manuscript. In her distress, 
she looked to her pen as the source of subsistence ; and an elegant genius, and 
a woman of polished manners, commenced the life of a female trader in litera- 
ture. 

“Conceive the repulses of a modest and delicate woman in her attempts of 
appreciating the value of a manuscript with its purchaser. She had frequently 
returned from the booksellers to her dreadful solitude to hasten to her bed, in all 





dern literati who have been unremitting in their attendance in the reading-room 
for nearly a qnarter of a century. Jt was stated last year, before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, that Mr. Hallam, the celebrated au- 
they of * The Middle Ages,” had been a regular attendant for nearly that length 
of time. 

The proportion of ladies to gentlemen, who are in the habit of frequenting 
the reading-room of the British Museum, is exceedingly small. I should say, 
that on an average there is not above one lady for forty individuals of the oppo- 
site sex. J do not remember to have ever seen more than five or six ladies pre- 
sent at once. 

The reading-room of the British Museum has been fitly compared to a literary 
workshop. Perhaps the phrase “literary manufactory,” would be still more ex- 
pressive. In it are to be seen persons engaged in every variety of literary occu- 
pation. There is not a field of science or literature that cannot boast of its in- 
custrious cultivator there. I have often been struck with the variety of subjects 
embraced under the general term literature, when seeing the books which lay on 
the tables before me. {n fact, I had scarcely before supposed there were so 
many different branches of human knowledge. And yet every one was cultiva- 
ting his own particular department, with as much assiduity and enthusiasm, as if 
it were the only department to occupy the human inteliect. It has often occur- 
red to me as an interesting reflection to think of the great number of works, on 
every variety of subject, which are always going oti |i the limited space of that 
room. Every one is busy with his own work: his attention is entirely absorbed 
by it. He never passes a thought on other persons or the topics with which 
they are engaged Individuals may indeed be, and there are many who often 
are, in that room, who are for hours all but unconscious that there are any other 
persons present but themselves, And yet all this while there are perhaps a hun- 
dred other individuals in the place, pursuing, with greater or less eagerness, their 
various objects. Works, as already mentioned, are thus at all times “ progress- 
ing,” as the Americans say, in every de,artment of human knowledge. Let any 
one try how many branches of learning he can call up to his mind, and then let 
him fancy he sees some individual most assiduously applying himself to the pro 
duction of some work or other bearing on such branch of learning, and he will 
be able to form some idea of the varied occupations of those who frequent the 
reading-room of the British Mu-eum. 

Notwithstanding the variety of literary pursuits which are followed by the fre- 
quenters of this room, and the number of persons usually present, the most per- 
fect quietness and order prevail. So great, indeed, is the silence which usually 
reigns in the place, that one may prosecute any subject requiring close thought 
with nearly as much advantage as if he were shut in an apartment by himself. 
There is scarcely any speaking, under any circumstances; and when one individ- 
ual does utter a word or two to another, it is always under his breath. The only 
sort of noise, woithy of the name, which ever occurs, is caused by the occasion- 
al incautious moving of a chair, or the accidental falling of a book; but before 
one has been in the habit of attending tae place any length of time, his ear gets 
sufficiently accustomed to this to become almost unconscious of it. I know 
many who become so wrapt in abstract contemplation, or who are so eagerly en- 
gaged in the application of all the powers of their minds to particular subjects, 
that they are altogether unconscious of any such external noise. 

What has often grieved me to think is, that there should be so many persons 
of cultivated mind, all applying the undivided energies of their minds to the pro- 
duction of a work on some particular subject ; and yet that, after doing this for 
many months, in some cases for years, their labour and their talents should all go 
for nothing. The work, when it does appear, brings them neither reputation nor 
profit. It may never be heard of beyond the limited circle of their own personal 
acquaintances ; it falls still-bern from the press. Such is the ill-timed destiny of 
innu:nerable authors. He whose fate it is, must indeed have strong nerves if it 
do not give a severe shake to his mental constitution. I can conceive of nothing 
more trying to a susceptible mind—and the minds of authors are generally so— 
than that a work which had incessantly occupied one’s thoughts for years, and in 
the preparation of which he had been for years constantly employed, should not 
on its appearance excite the slightest interest. The mortification in such a case 
is more severe, the disappointment more bitter, because the author had fondly 
hoped it would excite a sensation in the world on its publicetion ; for this is a feel- 
ing which is, I believe, shared to a greater or less extent by every literary man en- 
gaged in laborious works. Severe criticism has killed many an author. Henry 
Kirke White and John Keats are not the only persons who have fallen victims in 
modern times to a heartless and unjust system of criticism, though their names 





When a book, which is | 


seldom sought for, is inquired after by any party—and such works are usually in | 


the more distant rooms—it often requires some time to get it. In the case of 
very rare books, half an hour has elapsed, in one or two instances in my own 
case, before the work written for has been brought me. These, however, are 
cases which very seldom occur. Generally five or ten minutes suffice. I need 
m0t say that where there are so many volumes as I have mentioned, the reading- 
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may be those most generally known. As, then, every one who knows any thing 
of the feelings of an author must be aware, that utter neglect is far more trying 
to the nerves than severity of criticism, the assumption is a justifiable one, that 


many unfortunate authors, though their names are unknown to us, have had their 


spirits completely broken, and have eventually dropped into their graves, in con 
sequence of the utter frustration of all their hopes, the dispersion of all their 
fond imaginings, caused by their works falling still-born from the press. Instances 
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the bodily pains of misery—she has sought in uneasy slumbers a temporary for- 
getfulness of griefs, whieh were to recur on the morrow. Elegant literature is 
always of doubtful accetgance with the pablic, and Eliza Ryves came atlast to 
try the most masculine exertions of her pen. She wrote for one newspaper 
much political matter; but the proprietor was too great a politician for the writer 
of politics, for he only praised the labour he never paid :—much poetry for ano- 
ther, in which, being one of the correspondents of Delta Crutca,”~in payment of 
her verses she got nothing but verses. The most astonishing exertion for a fe- 
male pen was the entire composition of the historical and political portion of 
some Annual Register. So little profitable were all these laborious and original 
efforts, that every day did not bring its ‘daily bread’ Yet, even in her poverty, 
her native benevolence could make her generous ; fot she has deprived herself of 
her meal, to assist an unhappy one who lodged above her. 


“ Advised to adopt the mode of translation, and being ignorant of the French 
language, she retired to an obscure lodging at Islington, which she never quitted 
till she had produced agood versiun of Rosseau’s ‘ Social Compact,’ Raynal’s 
‘ Letter to the National Assembly,’ and finally, translated De la Croix’s ‘ Review 
of the Constitutions of the Principal States in Europe,’ in two large volumes, 
with intelligent notes. All these works, so much at variance with her taste, left 
her health much broken, and a mind which might be said to have nearly survived 
the body. 

“Yet, even at a moment so unfavourable, her ardent spirit engaged ina trans- 
lation of Froissart. At the British Museum I have seen her conning over the 
magnificent and voluminous manuscript of the old chronicler, and by its side 
Lord Berners’ version, printed in the reign of Henry VIII. It was evident that 
his lordship was a spy on Froissart, to inform her of what was going forward in 
the French camp; and she soon perceived, for her taste was delicate, that it re- 
quired an ancient lord and knight, with all his antiquity of phrase, to break a 
lance with the still more ancient chivalric Frenchman. The familiar elegance of 
modern style failed to preserve the picturesque touches, and the native graces of 
the chronicler, who wrote as the mailed knight combatted—roughly or gracefully, 
as suited the tilt or the field. She veiled to Lord Berners, while she felt it was 
here necessary to understand old French, and then to write in good English. 
During these profitless labours hope seemed to be whispering in her lonely study. 
Her comedies had been in the possession ef the managers of the theatres during 
several years. They had too much merit to be rejected, perhaps too little to be 
acted. Year passed over year, and the last still repeated the treacherous promise 
of its brother. The mysterious arts of procrastination are by no one so well 
s}stematised as by the theatrical manager, nor its secret sorrows so deeply felt 
as by the dramatist. One of her comedies, ‘The Debtof Honour,’ had been 
warmly approved at both theatres, where probably a copy of it may be still found. 
To the honour of one of the managers, he presented her with a hundred pounds 
on his acceptance of it. Could she then avoid flattering herself with an annual 
harvest? 

‘But even this generous gift, which involved in it such golden promises, could 
not for ten years preserve its delusion. ‘J feel,’ said Eliza Ryves, ‘the necessity 
of some powerful patronage to bring my comedies forward to the world with 
eclat, and secure them an admiration, which, should it even be deserved, is seldom 
bestowed, unless some leading judge of literary merit gives the sanction of his 
applause ;. and then the world will chime in with his opinion, without taking the 
trouble to inform themselves whether it be founded in justice or partiality.’ 

“ The character of Eliza Ryves was rather tender and melancholy than bril- 
liant and gay, and, like her bruised fortune, breathing sweetness when broken into 
pieces. She traced her sorrow ina work of fancy, when her feelings were at 
least as active as her imagination. It is a small volume, entitled,‘ The Hermit 
of Snowdon,’ a tale formed on a very delicate, but uncommon act of the mind of 
fastidious refinement. Albert, having felt, when opulent and fashionable, @ 
passion for Lavinia, meets the kindest return ; but having imbibed an ill opinion 
of woman, from his liceatious connexion, be conceived they were slaves of 
passion or of avarice. He wrongsthe generous nature of Luvinia by suspecting 
her of mercenary views ; hence arise the perp'exities of the hearts of both. 
Albert affects to be ruined, and spreads the report of an advantageous match. 
Lavinia feelsall the delicacy of her situation ; she loves—but ‘never told her 
love.’ She secks for her existence in her literary labours, and perishes in want. 

“Tn ber character of Lavinia, the authoress, with allthe melaneholy sagacity 
of genius, foresaw and has described her own death ' The dreadful solitude to 
which she was latterly condemned, when in the last stage of her poverty ; her 


frugal mode of life, her acute sensibility, her defrauded hopes, and her exalted 


fortitude. She has here formed a register of all that occurred in her solitary 
existence. I will give one scene—to me itis pathetic, for it islikea scene at 
which I was present. 

‘ Lavinia’s lodgings were about two miles from town, in an obscure situation. 
[ was shown up to a mean apartment where Lavinia was sitting at work, and in @ 
dress which indicated the greatest economy. I inquired what successshe had 
met with in her dramatic pursuits. She waved her head, and, with a melancho- 





consist with my own personal knowledge, of authors having felt so keenly the | ly smile replied, ‘that her hopes of ever bringing any piece on the stage were 
failure of ‘works which only cost them a few months’ labour in the preparation, | now entirely over ; for she found that more interest was necessary forthe purpose’ 
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that she could command, and that she had for that reason laid aside her comedy for 
ever.” While she was talking camein a favourite dog of Lavinia’s, which I had 
used to caress. The creature sprang to my arms, and I received him with my 
usual fendness. Lavinia undeavoured to conceal a tear which trickled down her 
cheek. Afterwards she said,‘ Now that I live-entirely alone, | show Juno more 
attention than I had used to do formerly. The heart wants something to be kind 
to. And it consoles us for the loss of society to see even an animal derive 
happiness from the endearments we bestow upon it.’ ” os 

D’Israeli adds, that this unfortunate young lady died soon after writing the 
above passage. I have given her case because it is an everyday one, though the 
world seems to be little aware of the fact. Those only whose pursuits have 
led them into an extensive intercourse with those who live by their labour, can 
have any conception of the disappointed expectations, the heart-sickness of 
hope deferred, the physical destitution, and broken hearts, which arise from 
rejection of authors’ works on the part of publishers, or the neglect of the public 
should their works ever see the light. Instances of this kind are numerous in 
the history of the reading-room of the British Museum. : 

I could give in detail several other instances of a similar nature ; but in cases 
where the parties are alive, it would be improper tomake even a general reference 
to them. 

it is curious to witness the enthusiasm which some literary men display in 
expounding and defending some wild crotchet, which even were it a sound 
hypothesis, could be of no practical utility whatever. But the more wild and 
visionary an hypothesis is, it will generally be found that its yotaries are the more 
thoroughly convinced of its truth, and the more zealous in its defence. The 
reading room of the British Museum has seen many martyrs to an enthusiasm 
in favour of extravagant theories, which, even had they been sound, could have 
been of no practical advantage to philosophy, science, or society. I may mention 
one instance of this kind. I allude to the case of the late Henry O’Brien, 
author of a work on the “‘ Round Towers of Ireland.” That clever and learn- 
ed though visionary young man, was seized with a very extraordinary crotchet 
respecting the origin of the round towers of his native country, and, with the view 
of establishing his hypothesis, he applied himself with a consuming anxiety and 
application of mind to the perusal of works on the subjectin the British Muse- 
um. Before his labours were finished, it was seen by those who knew him that 
his incessant application to literary pursuits, in conjunction with his enthusiasm 
in favour of his peculiar notions on the subject just mentioned, was undermining 
his physical constitution. He lived to see his book, developing and defending his 
theory published ; but he did not long survive. His premature end was most 
probably accelerated by the very harsh manner in which his work and himself 
personally were treated by thecritics, coupled with the fact of its having, notwith- 
standing all the labour he had expended on it, met with no sale worthy of the 
name. 

I have known others, again, waste years of their time in incessant application 
to literary research in the British Museum, and yet never succeed in meeting with 
a publisher of the results of all this amount of labour ; while their own means 
would not admit of their publishing their work on their ownaccount. I doubt not 
that there are many valuable works which are for ever lost to the world from these 
causes. Such individuals, in the majority of cases, have fallen eventual victims 
to their disappointments, or they have entirely abjured literary pursuits, except 
merely, perhaps, as an occasional source of recreation. 

I have been surprised, on the other hand, at witnessing the fortitude with 
which some literary characters have borne up under repeated and severe disappoint- 
ments in their endeavours to acquire for themselves a prominent place in the 
republic of letters. And what is worthy of mention is, that, so far asmy own 
personal observation goes, | have seen much more of this moral fortitude, this 
hoping against hope, exhibited by females, than by those of our own sex. I know 
one whe has spent years of her existence in the production of a work, and used to 
be seen constantly in the reading-room of the British Museum, living on little 
better than chameleon’s fare, that she might indulge her passion for book-writing ; 
and yet, though the book has been finished for two years, and she has, through 
the intervention of literary friends of distinction, tried every publisher in Lon- 
don, with the view of getting it wut, without success,—she still clings to the con- 
fident hope that it will by-and-by be brought before the world and meet with the 
most signal success. Dr. Johnson, or somebody else, once said that half the 
blessedness of life, even as regards the present world, springs from hopes which 
are not destined to be ever realised. This, I am satisfied, having seen the 
manuscript, isa hope which will never be realised. Still, as the delusionis a 
pleasing one, and is likely to be lasting as the lady’s existence, it were a piece of 
gratuitous cruelty to try to undeceive her. She once mertioned to me, that the 
most celebrated phrenologist of the present day—she is herself a phrenologist— 
told her on one occasion, after having examined her cerebral developement, that 
the organ of hope was so large that it was worth at least £500 a yearto her. 
As she has not a fourth of the sum in what commercial men call hard cash, it is 
a very fortunate circumstance for her that she possesses thig very handsome annual 
income in the shape of a particular craniological developement. 

I used often to meet with another—one of our own sex—who was blessed 
with an equally-abundant supply of the commodity of hope. There was, however 
this difference between the two, that while the lady was a person of great talents 
and the meet ealtivated mind, the other could iay ‘no admissible claim to either. 
Having the advantage of some money, and not meeting with any one who 
would undertake the publication of his works ; which, I should state, were all 
compilations, the result of very hard labour though very badly executed,—he 
became his own publisher. But alas! the books, though published, never sold. 
One after another fell still-born from the press. Still he persevered for years, 
compiling, printing, and publishing, boldly maintaining that the reason why his 
works did not sell was, that their merits were too great to be at once appreciated. 
He tenaciously, however, clung to the conviction that, to use his own expression, 
* full justice would beone day done him,” and everlastingly quoted the case of 
Milton's “ Paradise Lost,” as one precisely similar to what his own would turn out 
to be. ‘ One morn,” some months ago, ‘‘ I missed him on the accustomed hill,” 
and have not seen or heard of him since ; whether he had squandered away all 
his money in paper, printing aad advertising, and found his hopes vanish as his 
cash disappeared, I have not the means of knowing ; though I think the hypothe- 
sis an exceedingly probable one. 

Little do the readers of works requiring research krow what amount of labour 
is sometimes required before the authors havesucceeded in ascertaining or clear- 
ing up acertain point. There are instances on record in the history of the read- 
ing room of the British Museum in which literary men have spent a whole week in 
the search after some particular fact, or admissible authority for some fact, and 
yet have not found it, after all. I myself, know linguists who have spent several 
successive days in that room, in tracing out the root whence some particular 
word has’been derived. People talk of manual iabour : it is not half so exhaust- 
ing or Oppressive as this. West India slavery, | am assured by some literary 
men, canbe nothing compared with this species of mental exertion. To the 
reader all appears smooth and easy : could he only form an adequate idea of the 
anxiety and exhausting effort it cost the poor author to hunt out, to use a 
sporting phrase, some of the matter which the book contains, authors would 
receive a greater share of popular favour than they sometimes do. 

Perhaps there is no portion of the public money which is better appropriated 
than that which is devoted to the support of the British Museum, considered as 
a general institution. That part of the sum annually voted by the House of 
Commons to defray the expenses of the Reading-room and Library, is applied 
with a peculiar advantage to the public. The utility of this part of the institu- 
tion is singularly great. The extent of it may be best estimated by trying to 
form some idea in one’s own mind as to what would be the injury to British lite- 
rature and British statistics of a practical kind, which would ensue from its de- 
struction. ‘The precaution taken against any calamity of this nature by means 
of fire, by refusing ever to let light of any kind, or under any pretext, into it, is 
deserving of all praise ; and it is one which, it is to be hoped, will never cease 
to be taken. ‘To have the place open from nine o'clock in the morning to four 
in the afternoon all the year round, and from nine in the morning to seven in the 
evening in the months of May, June, July and August, is surely affording oppor- 
tunity enough to the great body of literary men to prosecute their various inqui- 
ries ; and if there be some persons whose convenience, owing to their other 
avocations, those hours do not suit, why then, all that can be said on the subject 
is, that the convenience of a few individuals, must give way to the general good. 

I have already stated that the British Museum was instituted in 1753. The 
library, like most of the other departments of the institution, had its commence- 
ment in the acquisition of an extensive collection of manuscripts and printed 
works which belonged to Sir Hans Sloane; to a suggestion in whose will the 
origin of the Museum is to be ascribed. From its institution up to the present 
time, it has been regularly increasing its stores of manuscripts and printed books. 
The principal source whence it receives its constant additions to its collection, 
is that of the privilege it has of demanding a copy of every new work published 
in the United Kingdom. This privilege was conferred on it in 1757, a few 
years after its institution, by George II, on which occasion that monarch pre- 
sented the magnificent gift of the library of the Kings of England, which in- 
cluded the libraries of Henry Priuce of Wales, Archbishop Cranmer, and other 
distinguished individuals. 

Since that period, the library of the British Museum has been enriched by 
various gifts of splendid collections of works. In 1763, George III. made it a 
present of a large collection of pamphlets and public papers, published during the 
eventful years which intervened between 1640 and 1660; which collection had 
been commenced by Charles !. To the gift of the library of George III., con- 
sisting of ninety thousand volumes, made to the Museum in 1823, | have already 
referred. Besides these large presents, a great many literary men have left 
their valuable though much less extensive libraries‘to it. ‘The number of book 
purchased by the trustees is inconsiderable, compared with the number which 
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have been derived from the sources I have mentioned. In only a few cases 
have private libraries been purchased. Until within the last few years the ave- 
rage annual amount of money expended on books for the British Museum did 
not exceed £200; within five or six years it has been about £1000. This par- 
simony in the purchase of books for such an institution as the British Museum, 
is unworthy this great nation. 

An impression is pretty generally entertained that the library of the British Mu- 
seum is the most extensive and valuable extant. I wish, for the honour of the 
country, the impression were a correct one ; unfortunately, however, it is not so. 
There are no fewer than 9* libraries in Europe more valuable and extensive than 
the national library of Great Britain, The King’s Library, in Paris, by far the 
largest in the world, contains ne fewer than 700,000 volumes. Even the Li- 
brary of Munich, a place of which one seldom hears, can boast of its 500,000 
voluines. What may appear still more surprising, Russia, barbarous and des- 
potic as that country always has been, has its 400,000 volumes iu the natiunal li- 
brary at St. Petersburgh. Copenhagen too, has an equally extensive library. 
Vienna estimates the number of volumes in its library at 350,000: while Naples, 
Dresden, and Gottingen, severally lay claim to 300,000 volumes. Lastly, there 
is Berlin, with its 250,000 volumes; while the British Museum can boast of no 
more than 240,000 volumes. 

This is not as it ought to be : itis discreditable to Great Britain that any other 
country, especially countries so far behind us in civilization, literature, population, 
and wealth, should so far surpass us in the article of a national library. Where, 
it will be asked, does the blame rest? It rests in two quarters; first, with the 
House of Commons, and secondly, with the trustees of the Museum. The 
House of Commons has always been most illiberal in its votes of money to en- 
rich the contents of the Museum generally ; while the trustees have somehow 
or other evinced a desire to expend the money so voted in the purchase of anti- 
quities, curiosities, objects in natural history, &c. in preference to increasing the 
library. This is deeply to be regretted ; for the library is undoubtedly to be re- 
garded as by far the most important department of the institution. I have rea- 
son, however, to believe that the cause for this regret will not exist much longer. 
If I am not mistaken, the legislature will henceforth be much more liberal in its 
votes of money for the general interests of the Museum, and that a fair share of 
the money thus voted will be expended in the purchase of valuable additions to 
the library. This is the only way in which we can ever hope to rival the other 
leading European libraries. They are severally supported by large sums of money 
by the governments of the various countries ; and consequently have been enabled 
even in cases where the libraries were instituted long posterior to that of the 
British Museum, so far to surpass us in the extent, variety, and value of their 
literary collections. At present we are only adding to the library of the British 
Museum at the rate of from 4,000 to 5,000 volumes a year, while some of the 
libraries to which I refer are receiving annual additions to their extent of from 
20,000 to 25,000 volumes. 





* In this number I do not include the library of the Vatican at Rome, there being so ma- 
ny conflicting statements as to its extent. This difference of opinion arises from the non- 
existence of a catalogue. Ithink, however, there can be little question that the library of 
the Vatican is as extensive as the British Museum. 


—— a 
THE BLACK SILK DRESS. 
From a late British Journal. 

Tn a neat cottage, dignified in the lease with the title of House, just two 
miles and a furlong from St. George’s Hospital, and with chimneys commanding 
aview of the River Thames, resided in married blessedness, Mr. and Mrs. 
Doubleday — more correctly speaking, Mr. and Mrs. James Doubleday, for there 
were elder branches of the same tree that had been also grafted on. They 
were “ well to do,”’ in the world ; by which I don’t at all mean that they had a 
snug income, and kept a gig; quite the reverse—they had nothing, and therefore 
everything remained to be done—well, if fortune should sodecree. Mr. and 
Mrs. James D. were an extremely affectionate couple, much to the mortification 
of their oldest friends, who had predicted indifference, if not estrangement, in 
that very original apothegm, ‘‘ When poverty comes in at the door love flies out 
at the window.”’ Poverty did come in, but love met him on the threshold, and if 
he could not eject him, at least he made hm conduct himself decently; in no 
one instance did he ever get the upper hand. Mr. James was a lawyer, or what 
is not always the same thing, a barrister. He had been ‘“called,’’ but certainly 
not chosen.” Yeur after year he had pursued his profession without ever 
coming up with its sweets; he had gone the circuit as steadily as a horse in a 
brick-field, or the hand of a clock, and once in the course of seven years had 
been fortunate enough to be asked to hold a brief for a friend—but not the fee. 
He prosecuted a very great rascal ina clear case of burglary, and the culprit 
being acquitted, it was very generally reported that Mr. Doubleday had been re- 
tained by the Royal Humane Society. Notwithstanding this hope deferred, his 
heart became in no way sick ; he looked around him, and saw unqualified boobies 
with well-stuffed bags, and with this clear evidence, that real merit was not @s- 
sential to , he led himself even in his most modest moods. fis 
wife was a pattern of excellence, not of the patch-work fashion, with bits of vir- 
tues and accomplishments tacked showily together, but as it were a richly wove 
tapestry, in which the finest silks are most happily disposed of. She had, how- 
ever, one very great weakness—she loved her husband too much. Her judgment 
was destroyed by her partiality. If ae sentimentalized in rhyme, she declared it 
more touching than anything in Lallah Rookh—any bombast in jingle was more 
spirited than Marmion—while his powers of descriptivun of character or scenery 
threw Waverley into the shade. If he had been in the church, he must have 
been Archbishop of Canterbury ; as it was, she was undecided whether he would 
be Speaker of the House of Commons, Prime Miaister, or Lord Chancellor. 
Satisfied herself with an humble path in life, she lived in the dreamy grandeur of 
a splendid future, because the principle actor was her own precious James Double- 
day. One evening in the present month of the present year, that 1s Augnst 
1837, Mr. and Mrs. James D. were strolling arm-in-arm through a very pleasant 
garden that surrounded their dove-cot, when the following cenversation took 
place :— 

“My darling, I want you to do me a favour.” 

“ Well, my dear; what is it?” 

“«T want you to buy me a black silk dress.” 

“T can’t afford it, my love.” 

“Perhaps you may soon.” 
“T see no prospect of it. 
and the green-grocer’s, and half-a-dozen others—to say nothing of half a year’s | 

rent.” 

“Yes, precious ; but you know you have a large sum of money to receive next 
month.” 

“ True, Kitty ; but it’s fully bespoken.”’ 

There was a pause in the discourse for a minute or two, and when the lady 
spoke again it was about the flowers, and the beautiful evening, in a tone of voice | 
as sweet and cheerful as if she had suffered no disappointment. 

“T see how it is,” said Kitty, lighting a bed-room candle; ‘I must do without 
a black silk dress.”’ 

‘*] had much rather you had fixed on any other colour,”’ observed her husband 
quietly. 

“‘] wish black, because I am getting so horribly stout ; what is your dislike to 
itt” 

“A black silk dress, my dear, always recalls to my mind a most melancholy | 
transaction, which I should have wished never to have known.” 








‘* What can you mean!” inquired the lady with the greatest possible interest. | 


‘« And why have you had a secret from me ?”’ 

“Jt never was my secret, nor the secret of any one—it was but too well 

known. I have never mentioned it to you because there is little pleasure in re- 
” 

Mrs. D. put the extinguisher on the candle, and drawing her chair to the table, 
declared most emphatically, that she would never go to bed again until she had 
heard the history of the black silk dress. 

‘“* But, my dear, there's no fun in it,” said her husband. 


There's the butcher's bill to be paid, and the baker’s, | 








she did do, she did well. She walked with as much elegance as if she had been 
drilled by the first ballet-master, and she talked with as much propriety as if she 
had had a continental finish. Her voice was as musical as if it had been formed 
by Liverati, while in essentials she might have taught nine-tenths of those who 
would have deemed her an uneducated girl. Nearly of the same age as Ellen, 
was her companion of many years, Robert Huntley, the guuner’s boy. He was 
a tall handsome lad, with a countenance beaming with kindliness and sincerity ; 
cheerful as the lark at sun-rise, his life knew no cloud. He had no recollection 
of the affection of any beyond those by whom he was surrounded, and therefore 
when Le sometimes heard of his father’s gallant death, he gloried in its honour 
without being sensible of his loss. 

‘It was natural that these young people should become attached. Nothing 
fosters a kindly feeling so much as dependence, when it is mutual, and dependent 
indeed they weie upon each other for all their happiness and comfort beyond 
what they both drew from the affectionate care of their protectors. Ellen had 
not the means of going into company, if company had been accessible in their 
retirement, and Robert did not ever make the acquaintance of those, who would 
have been happy to have added him to their party in the various sports of boy- 
hood. I believe I was the only person with whom he shared any portion of his 
time away from his own roof. On one or two occasions he had accompanied me 
to London, and while I was chiefly engaged in the chambers of a pleader he 
would amuse himself with the “‘ Lions” of the metropolis, returning to a quiet 
dinner in my rooms, and a bed. It was during one of these visits that our con- 
versation having turned upon the Grahams, I suspected for the first time that 
Robert’s love fur Ellen was much more that a brother’s—that, in fact, he was 
passionately attached to her—that he believed he was safe in encouraging his 
devotions—and that he looked upon Ellen as his future wife. He never ad- 
mitted this, or any part of this; but it is as impossible for man or woman to 
disguise themselves in these affairs, when they trust themselves to speak upon 
them, as it is for a third party to reason either of them out of their rashness or 
folly.” 

“T believe that,’’ said Mrs. D. ‘for I remember my aunt sent me into York- 
shire the very day I promised never to see you again.” 

Her husband smiled, and continued— 

“{ hope there is no harm, my dear, in my now confessing that this convic- 
tion gave me a little pain. I had certainly never persuaded myself that I could 
not live without Ellen, but I had drawn many very pretty pictures of living with 
her.” 

“Tn what year was this?” 

“The same year, my love, that you insisted on passing the autumn with Lady 
Clasher, wher that booby of a nephew of Lord Drumdoodle was there on a shoot- 
ing excursion.” 

Mrs. D. nodded. 

‘““When I satisfied myself that Robert’s happiness was so centred, my first 
object was to ascertain which way the needle pointed in the other compass. By 
a little dexterity I saw thoroughly into the case, and finding it due Huntley, I re- 
solved with great magnanimity to sacrifice my own wishes, rather than be a thorn 
between these flowers.” 

‘* About a month after Ihad taken this noble resolve, I was strolling along the 
pleasantest path of the river—Ellen was my companion. Our conversation was 
of the melancholy cast, not because either of us had a trouble in the world, but 
because it was a delicious evening, just warm enough to make the fainiest air 
welcome, and because the moon was full in the heavens, and chequering the 
rippling water with gold. Who is not inclined to melancholy when ‘ such things 
be!’ Iconfess I had been reflecting how many more full moons and delicious 
evenings there would be, and how essential Ellen would be to their enjoyment ; 
and I was ruminating on the disinterested part I had written down for myself, and 
I am afraid wavering in my honesty, when Robert overtook us, having heard a 
home the walk we were to take.” 

“IT don’t think much of the young lady’s notions of propriety, at any rate, 
though I dare say the evening was very fine,” observed the attentive married 
lady. 

** It is extraordinary, Kitty,” replied Mr. D., “ how differently the same things 
strike us at different times. Do you remember our leaving our party on Dart- 
moor—just for an hour—and wandering so far that we couldn’t find our way back 
and being out till three o’clock in the morning, when we were picked up by an 
early shepherd ?” 

“T’ve good reason to remember it,’’ said Mrs. D., “but that was an acci- 
dent.” 

‘“* And so was the moonlight walk by Eton,” continued her husband. ‘I had 
called at the cottage—Ellen expressed to her mother a wish to takea stroll, who 
not feeling inclined, asked me to escort her, promising to send Robert to join us. 
As I have said, he came.” 

“ Well!” 

‘** We walked for an hour before we thought of directing our steps home- 
wards: Ellen was between us. Robert had evidently something on his mind ; 
he was low-spirited, and took but little share in our conversation. I: was impossi- 
ble to avoid remarking the difference in his manner, usually gay and animated— 
then, if not gloomy, at least subdued. 

‘«* When shall we three meet again?’ said I musingly, after a silence of some 
minutes. 

“* Never!’ exclaimed Huntley, in a tone that startled us. 
voice trembled. 

“«* Nonsense,’ said I; ‘I but gave utterence to ahackneyed quotation, with- 
out thought or meaning.’ 

“¢Tt was well-timed, my friend,’ hereplied earnestly—* it was well-timed. I 
was thinking, never! at the moment that you spoke.’ 

** « Dreaming,’ said Icheerfully. * We will meet to-morrow.’ 

«Tt is not likely,’ said he, ‘ I go to London in the morning, and———’ 

“© * To London !’ observed Ellen, with surprise. 

“¢ Yes, Ellen, to London. All I have been yearning for I have obtained— 
the means of honourably supporting myself. Your father’s interest has ob- 
tained me a cadetcy—I am ordered to be in readiness to sail within ten days.’ 

‘“* The poor girl shook as if with the palsy ; she tried to speak, but an indistinct 
murmur alone escaped her lips. Of separation she had never thought—to be 
told of it thus suddenly gave violence to the blow. Instead of gazing with 
enthusiasm at the glorious heavens, as but now she did, hereyes were cast in 
sorrow to the earth, the elasticity of her step was gone, she hung a weight upon 
our arms, and was led in unbroken silence home. 

‘* As I turned from the cottage door, Robert whispered me to accompany him 
on the morrow. I promised to do so. 

“ Proceeding to London, my companion exhibited to me the alternation of 
griefand joy ; at one moment oppressed with the pangs of parting from the cher- 
ished one of his heart, and anon elevated by the prospect of a glorious independ- 
ence. Hespoke of the latter—of the formerhe dared not speak, but there was 
eloquence in his silence. 

‘“‘ On the night of the second day after our arrival at my chambers, he opened 
the door at about twelve o'clock, having rather surprised me by an absence of at 
least fifteen or sixteen hours. He had risen early in the morning and gone out 
without disturbing me. When J first looked at him it struck me that he was intox- 
icated. His eyes glared—his hair was in disorder—his step unsteady: after 
pausing an instant at the threshold he reeled towards a chair. [rose and took 
him by the hand ; from whatever cause it might be, he was ina state of the most 
frightful excitement. While considering what steps I should take, he threw 
himself upon the sofa, and burying his face in his hands, burst into tears. 

‘‘T did not attempt to disturb him, and when he lifted his head, the storm was 
quelled. His face was haggard, but not distorted ; and if he was not perfectly 
calm, his agitation was, as it weie, but the after-swell of the waters when the 
tempest has passed away.” 

Mrs. Doubleday here took the liberty of observing, that “‘ she could not for the 
life of her see what all this had to do with a black silk dress: to which Mr. 
Doubleday replied, ‘* Time will show ;”’ and then went on with his story. 

«“ Robert was the first to speak : he told me that he thought joy or sorrow, or 


‘ Never !’ and his 








“« Never asind.” 

“Nor crime.” | 

“« Never mind.” | 

“ Nor interest, but of the most painful nature.” | 

‘*My dear James,” said the determined lady, ‘it will be late before we go to | 
bed if yeu don’t begin at once.” 

Mr. Doubleday immediately commenced. 

“You are aware that when reading for the bar, now about ten years past, I | 
spent all the time I could call my own with my mother. You must have often | 
heard her speak of her little paradise, and of the delight with which she looked | 
forward to the hour of my arrival from the busy metropolis. Her cottage was | 
situated at the end of the village of in the county of Berks, twenty-three | 
miles from town, and about two from that glorious pile which looks what it is, | 
the abode of royalty. There was but one other cottage in the village that was in- | 
habited by persons of independence; in it resided an old lieutenant in the navy, | 
his wife, daughter, and an adopted orphan, the son of a gunner, who fell in the 
last general engagement of the war, and who had sailed for many years under | 
the same flag as the lieutenant. The name of this family was Graham. Soon 
after we became neighbours, we grew to be friends; the greatest treat I could 
enjoy was drawing the veteran into a history of his life, or the more eventful 
features of it. Every day had something of interest attached, for he had been 
forty years afloat, and that for the most part in the stirring times of war. Ellen | 
Graham was about eighteen. She was tall, fair, and extremely prepossessing ; | 
her manners were quiet and unobtrusive, and if she wanted the polish of high | 
life, she was not deficient in natural grace. Her education had been extremely | 





plain—she had been taught no accomplishment; but as a set off to this, all that | to go to Calcutta, you fancy she’s obliged to 


both, had turned his brain—that he had been all day as one mad—that he had 


| started, and, he knew not why, walked half way home to have an interview with 


Ellen, ahd forswear her for ever—that he had been possessed with the conviction 
that he was indifferent to her—that her attachment was placed on me—and that 
with his departure would commence the wreck of all his hopes. 

“* Becoming perfectly calm as I talked to him on the cruelty of his suspicions 
of Ellen, and their injustice as regarded myself, he took me by the hand, and 
said, ‘If my friend pledges me his soul that he will not do aught to militate 
against my happiness, I willbelieve him. Under such circumstances, a man of 
honour may remain one, by avoiding temptation ; but if a woman swears ever so 
solemnly to be true, I cannot be confident of more than her sincerity when she 
pledges me her vow. Snares and temptations are for ever around her. Guilt lurks 
where all seems innocence. Uniess shut out from the world, she is ever liable to 
fall—if not from virtue, from her troth.’ 

“<«Tt is true,’ said 1; ‘but a young heart that has had no attachment, that 
gives its first freshness of love y 

‘««¢ You think may be relied on,’ said be bitterly. ‘How many pure and well- 
principled creatures of twenty summers have, ere middle life, looked back with 
anguish upon broken vows, pledged even at God's altar!’ 

*«¢ And how many,’ said I, determined not to give way, ‘go down to the grave 
honoured and lamented, leaving their virtues to live again inthe children they 
leave behind. Of such, Ellen will be one’ 

“*] never doubted until now—now that I can no longer be permitted to guard 
her.’ 

‘++ Precisely for thisreason you are pleased to despair ; 





because youare obliged 
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« * Swear to me,’ said he serivusly, ‘ that you will ever be a friend to Ellen, 
and never more.’ 

««¢T do swear, it, said I, after a slight pause. 

«+ And never let her know,’ he continued, ‘ the conversation that has passed 
between us—the doubts that have distracted me.’ 

«« *No,’ said I, ‘I respect her too much.’ 

“ We parted for the night. ‘ 

“ He remained in town preparing for the voyage, for some days. The evening 
before he was to return to the country to take his leave of the inmates of the 
cottage, he requested re to walk out with him as he was going to purchase a 
present for Ellen. : 

“© We took our hats and walked westward. On reaching that emporium of 
fashion, known then, as still, by the high-sounding name of Waterloo House, to 
my astonishment he dragged me in. I had expected to sit in judgment on a brooch 
a bracelet, ora watch or perhaps a heart-shaped locket, or some other trinket, 
but a black silk dress was his choice. 

* + * * * * 

‘‘ Robert left me the next morning, and [ never saw hit again. I was obliged 
to go over to Paris, and before { returned, he had sailed from England. He 
wrote mea letter, however in which he told me much of his last interview with 
Ellen, and if I understood him aright, for he was a little incoherent, he had not 
buried his doubts and fears in his own bosom : he concluded, however, by telling 
me that her word was pledged—that she was his affianced wife, and that she was 
to follow him to India as soon as he could arrange for her so doing. In conclusion 
he called upon me very solemnly to remember the oath I had taken, always to be 
her friend—but never more. 

“ The first time I saw Ellen after his departure, she bad on a black silk dress. 
She looked better in it than [ had ever seen her ; it fitted her beautifully, and her 
figure, always clegant, was perfect symmetry. I could not help complimenting 
her, if teiling the truth may be called complimentary. 

“«¢Tt is a month to-day,’ said she, ‘since Robert gave me this dress, I mean 
to wear it foran hour the same day in every month until we meet again—he 
wished me to do so.’ 

««* 4 strange whim,’ said I smiling, ‘but avery harmless one. You must 
look to a long separation if you allow yourself to wear it only twelve hours im 
as many mouths.’ 

‘“«* Not so,’ she replied ; * my reason for this limitation is that during that one 
hour I shall permit myself to look into the future, as if in the past there had 
been no pain—to surround myself with sunshine—to create a golden land for my 
country —a paradise for my habitation—to have loved forms and faces about me— 
in short, to revel in the purest happiness the imagination can compass ;—more 
than an hour ata time of this amusement might be dangerous.’ 

‘*** Very,’ said I, ‘and extremely unprofitable ; pray who put this rhodomon- 
tade into your head ?’ 

“* Do not call it rhodomontade,’ said she; ‘perhaps it is foolish, but dear 
Robert begged me to live thus an hour in every month with him.’ 

“* Well, Ellen,’ I replied, ‘If you take my advice, you'll think of your lover 
all through the month, like a rational woman, rather than indulge in any fanciful 
extravagancies foran hour; depend upon it, it is more likely to foster affection.’ 

«** At any rate,’ she added, in conclusion of our conversation, ‘I shall always 
wear the dress, as he wished and directed me.’ 

‘Within three months after this interview, the old lieutenant tripped his an- 
chor, and left the shores of this world for ever. It was not without precedent 
that one who had kept him company through many a trial of hard sailing —his 
wife—took her departure about the same time, leaving Ellen an orphan, to strug- 

gle as she best might. My brother offered her an asylum, but she had already 
accepted a home with a distant relative, who resided in Lancashire. A twelve- 
month after she had left Berkshire, a rumour reached me that she was going to 
be married! You may be sure I was not a little surprised ; I doubted the identi- 
ty of the person, but I could not resist the proof that was shown me that it was 
no other than the Ellen Graham I had so long known—the betrothed of Robert 
Huntley. When I saw the marriage duly announced in the papers, I am afraid 
I pronounced a damnatory opinion of all womankind. I know that I looked 
back with painful interest upon the presentiment of my friend. I considered 
that I was not called upon to take notice of the ceremony ; I felt my obligation 
atanend. How could I act the part of a friend on the occasion. Would my 
friend have desired it? 

‘I wrote to Huntley, and broke the fa'al news as delicately as I could, and 
left England, to travel until I should be eligible, from length of standing as a 
student, to be called to the bar. When that time arrived—it was rather more 
than a year—I returned. I dined one Friday in the Inner Temple Hall, and 
having had six inches of Cambric tied round my neck while [ ate my cheese, fell 
into line, and followed nine other aspirants for legal honours into an ante-chamber. 
Seated at a well-furnished table sat some eight or ten Benchers, the officiating 
ministers of the ceremony that was to be performed. A grey-headed old gentle- 
man, with a glass of port in bis hand, stated, on his legs, that he had the piea- 
sure to iuform us that we then and there recdived the honour of being ‘called to the 

Bar,’ and wishing us all very great success in our honourable calling, swallowed 
the ruby liquid and resumed his seat. A tall young man with large whiskers 
made a reply on behalf of himself and party, in a speech that will not soon be 
forgotten by those who heard it, or to whom it has been repeated; and having 
each dispatched a glass in return, we marched out with the comfortable assurance 
that we had only to take some very matter-of-course oaths at Westminster be- 
fore we were at liberty to peril the lives and properties of his Majesty's subjects 
whenever we might have the opportunity of doing so in due course of law. 
With a view of doing this as soon as possible I resolved to ‘go a circuit,’ and 
having chosen the northern, because I had been told it made so many judges, I 
arranged accordingly. I meant to join at Lancaster on the commission-day, but, 
owing to the mistake of my clerk, a red headed youth of fourteen, to whom | 
paid three and sixpence a-week, I only arrived there three days after. On going 
down to court the following morning, I decided on making my appearance on the 
criminal side, expecting more entertainment from guilt than folly. The court 
was literally crammed. My wig and gown got me as far as the counsel's table, 
and there I was brought up, as sailors say, ‘all standing.’ 

** What's going on!’ said I, to ‘one of the staff,’ who was at my elbow. 

**¢Only a murder,’ said he. 

Bee In all my life 1 had never heard a trial for murder, sol was perfectly de- 
lighted. A pause in the proceedings took place, owing to the judge being en- 
gaged in a whisper with the clerk of the arraigns. I devoted this ‘lull,’ to an 
inspection of the dock. All that I could sce, and this not easily, was that the 
prisoner was afemale. She was wrapped in a large cloak and seated in a chair, 
her face being covered with her hands, which rested on the bar. 

“Looking round the green-baized-covered table, at which were seated my 
compeers, [ ob-erved a man without the livery that belonged to the situation. 
He was unwigged—unrobed. He was indeep mourning, but his pallid face told 
more of grief than any conventional symbols. 

‘* As the case proceeded I found it was one of child-murder; but the nature of 
the evidence was such that the sympathies of the audience were with the misera- 
ble woman at the bar—the mother. The man of whom I have spoken was an object 
of universal pity. As step by step the evidence was eticited, he was wild—haggard 
—-<onvulsed. Yet he would now and then control his suffering and become calm! 
The principal witness was an old woinan. She said she had been engaged to nurse 
the prisoner through her confinement. When she first saw her, she was very 
low ; she thought nothing of this, for it was common in such cases, but her con- 
tinued dejection surprised her. The child was born—a boy. The mother ral- 
lied, aud she no longer had a thought of either doing other than well. On the 
morning of the sixth day, the prisoner was again much excited. She asked the 
day of the month, and on being told, smiled. She afterwards talked very inco- 
herently, and among other things said the child was not her husband’s—that it 

was—and again she become unintelligible. The witness went on to say that about 
one o'clock in the day she had occasion to leave the room, that she was not ab- 
sent many minutes, and that on her return she saw the prisoner seated in a chair, 
wrapped in a black silk dress; that on looking towards the bed, she saw the 
body of her child lying thereon, and on the floor its head. A table-knife, stain- 
ed with blood, was subsequently found behind the pillow. 


“ The knife was her produced. The stains of blood were still fresh. 











For the 


first time a thrill of excitement ran through the court, accompanied by a stifled | 


expression of horror against the unfortunate prisoner. 

* The man of whom I have before spoken had mastered himself up to this 
moment—he had drunk in the sympathies of those around, and they had support- 
ed him; bat when he found these fail—when he felt that the poor creature at 
the bar was the object of even a momentary abhorrence—he could hold back no 
longer. Disregarding the dignity of the court, he sprang from his seat, and rush- 
lng over the table, flung himself into the dock and caught the fainting prisoner 
- - eran. I saw her face as they both fell to the floor—Ellen Grabam and her 

usband ! 
“There was an unbroken silence for some minutes. 


Nine-tenths of the court 
were affected to tears. 


It was as painful a scene asI have ever witnessed. 


‘“‘The medical men alone remained to be called ; their evidence placed the | 


question of murder at rest—they stated that they believed a mind ill at ease had 
induced fever, and that, in the prisoner's critical situation, a temporary affection 
of the brain was inevitable. They gathered from her attendant that from some 
causes, wholly unexplained, the prisoner had been in a stateof alternate depres 
sion and violent excitement from the moment she became a mother until the 
fatal catastrophe that had occurred. They could have no doubt of the fact of 
mental derangement. F 

= The summing up of the judge was a suitable one ; and, without turning im 
their box, the jury pronounced a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty.’ His lordship intimated 
that she should be properly taken care of. 


“Tt was necessary to carry her from the court ; m doing so her cloak fell off, 
and for the last time I saw the black silk dress—the present she was to wear in 
remembrance of herlover. Every word that Huntley had spoken of his doubts 
and fears—every look flashed upon me at that moment. I almost felt more for 
bim than for the unhappy creature before me. She was for some time kept in 
the county gaol, every care and attention being paid her. She had, indeed, after 
the first month, a room in the governor's house. It was clear that she was draw- 
ing fast on to the grave, and it was apparent that, as her bodily strength gave way, 
her mind returned more and more to a healthy tone. 

“I had stated enough to the governor and his wife, who were good people, to 
account for the interest I had visplayed in their memorable charge. ‘They pro- 
mised, when I left the town, that they would from time to time commanicate 
with me. I had not been a fortnight at home when I received a letter, then three 
days old from some mistake as to its delivery, informing me that it was not pos- 
sible Ellen could survive many days, and that she had expressed an earnest 
wish to see me. I went down by the mail that night. I arrived in time to sce 


her alive and to hear her voice; but she was in her last momeuts. As | ap- 
proached her bed she recognised me. Herarin was on the coverlid—she could 
nol raise it, but opened her fingers, as if to take my hand once more. I lifted 


hers, and felt the faintest pressure. ‘Beg him to forgive me,’ said she, in a 
whisper, and with these words expired.” 

“Do you mean to say, my dear husband, that this is a true story?” asked Mrs. 
D. with some interest. 

‘“‘ Every syllable,” he replied, “and to its fatal catastrophe there are many wit- 
nesses.”’ 





THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. XII. 
[Continued from: the last Alhion.] 

It is not worth putting down in Getail the various little schemes and stratagems 
by which the evening, ina house where mirth and amusement were interdicted, was 
consumed ; but it is important to observe thata conversation which I had with 
Nubley, after the ladies had retired for the night, gave a new turn to my thoughts, 
and even to my hopes with regard to Cuthbert. Ofthe manners, and style, and 
tone of behaviour adopted by the young Falwassers, the old Indian, even in the 
short space of time which had passed since his arrival at Ashmead, had made up 
his mind and spoke of them in terms not less strong and abrupt than those which 
he was ordinarily in the habit of using upon less delicate topics. 1 saw he was 
vexed and mortified, and from a few of those involuntary mutterings in which he 
developed his secret thoughts, as well as from his avowed observations on the 
subject. vexed and mortified not more on his own account or that of his wife, than 
upon mine—seeing that he had gathered, even in four hours, sufficient knowledge 
of the real state of the case, as to be convinced that there was an influence at 
work over Cuthbert which was superior to mine even if it had not superseded it 
entirely. 

The moment his remarks took the character of suspicion of this melancholy 
truth, and that I found him lamenting that so strange a perversion of all that might 
have been expected was likely to take place, it occurred tome that if I found 
my worst apprehersions realised, and that the system of neglect and even insult 
—I say insult, as far as Harriet is concerned—was continued, my only chance 
of retrieving Cuthbert, of opening his eyes to the delusion which Mrs. Brandyball 
was practising, and of re-establishing my natural claims to his affection, would be 
by the intercession of his present friend and former superior in business, Nubley. 
It is the advantage of a sanguine mind to seize upona new idea with a sort of 
ecstacy, and to be full of gratitude for the apparent chance which has given it 
birth, and then to call to mind the combination of circumstances in which it has 
originated, in order to prove that it must be fortunate. If Nubley’s tenants at 
Chittagong had been respectable people, he would not have come to Ashmead, 
which at first I considered an annoyance. If he had not come to Ashmead during 
this particular week, he weuld not have seen the two young ladies, who involun- 
tarily and unconsciously betrayed to him the real state of the case ; it was not 
luck—it was not good fortune—but Providence that had permitted this very un- 
expected meeting ; and so earnestly did I feel the importance of the coincidence, 
that before Harriet’s eyes were closed for the night, she was apprised of my hopes 
and my determination. 

It was well I had conjured up such hopes—for even if they eventually proved 
groundless, they served to sustain me against anew attack. Morning came— 
post-hour came—no letter for me, except a bill from Messrs. Rumble and Stump, 
coachmakers of Long Acre, inclosing their bill of £428. 16s. 6d., for the chariot 
with which I certainly understood Cuthbert bad presented me, and for repairs 
done to the phaeton, which I imagined he had in the kindest manner possible 
given Harriet. This, unexpected as it was, appeared by no means so extraordinary 
as the absence of any communication from Cuthbert or his familiar—not a line 
to me: this might be nothing, but not a line to Kitty—that was something, and | 
could not satisfy myself of the reality of the cireumstance, without renewing my 
inquiries as to the receipt of the letter bag, and whether it had been opeved, before 
it was brought to me, as was sometimes the case, when the young ladies were 
what they then called “ at home ;*’ but no—the key had net seen removed from 
the place where I always kept it, and the servants were perfectly sure nobody 
had touched the bag. 

When once suspicion is excited, however gently, confidence ends ; and I con- 
fess it was rather by the evident mystification of the girls themselves at break- 
fast, at not having heard fram Cuthisert, or the busy B., that I was satisfied that 
no tricks had been played with the letters, than by any other part of the his- 
tory. 

It was not long, however, before I was enlightened. I had observed, since 
Snigg’s return from Montpelier, a sort of shyness—a disinclination to be s» much 
about Ashmead; indeed, I minuted it down at the time, and drew my conclu- 
sions therefrom. Every hour of his absence, and his uuwillingness to come toa 
house out of which it was previously difficult to keep him, satisfied me that my 
first susp'cions were well grounded, and that he felt his ultimate success in his 
attacks upon Cuthbert’s pocket very much depended on an ostensible abandon- 
ment of me and mine; nor did I doubt that his latent dislike for Mrs. Wells— 
for a share of which I of course came in, because at her suggestion, or rather 
com .uand, I had invited Dr. Downey (whom he hated, because he envied) to 
supplant him when Harriet was confined—gave a very considerable additional 
weight to my poor brother's injunctions to him, which, as I felt it, delivered 
over to him the entire charge and arrangement of every proceeding consequent 
upon Tom’s death. 

The arrival, shortly after breakfast, not of Sniggs, but of the putty-faced 
urchin in the glazed hat, with a letter directed not to me, but to Kitty, entirely 
justified my suspicions. The pacquet was delivered to the young lady, with an 
announcement that Mr. Snigg’s servant waited. 

Kitty upon receiving the letter begged to retire, and, suiting the action to 
the word, quitted ihe breakfast-room, followed by Jane. The interesting 
young creatures reinained absent about half an hour, when Jane returned, bring- 
| ing me the following letter, addressed by Sniggs—by Sniggs, recollect—to 
Kate :— 

‘* My dear Miss Falwasser—I have received the inclosed for you from Mrs. 
Brandyball, who tells me she writes inthe name of your dear father ~(sub audi 
‘in law ”)—who is too much exhausted to write to you himself. I send you, 
also, a letter which I have received, and which you will be good enough to show 
to Mr. Gilbert Gurney. Make my complimerts to him, and say, that, knowing 
his dread of infection, I consider it, under existing circumstances, more prudent 
to abstain from visiting Ashmead. I shall be glad to hear from you and your 
sister as to your wishes with regard to the contents of Mrs. Brandybali’s letter, 
of which, as you will see by the letter, which you will be good enough to show 
your uncle, I am in some degree aware. Pray present my best respects to Mr. 
Gilbert Gurney and his lady, and believe me, dear Miss F'alwasser, 

* Your obedient servant, 

“S. Snices.’ 
| _ “ Well,” said I, “and where is this letter which [ am to be favoured witha 
sight of?” 

** Here, dear,” suid Jane. 





’ 


“Montpelier, Feb. —, 

** Dear Mr. Sniggs—The devoted attentions which you were kind enough to 
bestow upon the dear departed have so entirely gained—I will not only say, the 
esteem—but the affection of Mr. Gurney, that he would again and again have 
expressed his gratitude in writing had he the power to exert himself sufficiently : 
as it is, lam deputed to perform the pleasing office of conveying to you his re- 
newed expressions of esteem. 

“Mr. Gilbert Gurney's peculiar situation with regard to his new-born child, 
and the dread which his wife entertains of infection, induce Mr. Gurney to ad- 
dress himself direct to you as to the necessary instructions for the funeral of the 
dear child, instead of creating any alarm in their family. He wishes the funeral 
to be in the highest degree respectable, but free from ostentatious display, and 
leaves it entirely to you to decide whether the dear children should attend it; 
the main point being, the question whether any danger to themselves is likely to 
iunpend. This will however all rest with you, to whom he entirely confides the 
whole arrangeiment. 

I have written at length to Miss Falwasser, but as you are considered respon- 
sible by Mr. Gurney for the conduct of this business, and as he is so very strong- 
| ly impressed with your kindness and activity in hastening hither from all your 

professional avocations to break the melancholy news of the demise of the poor 

child, who, unavoidably I admit, was an exile from the house in which, of all 
| others in the world, he ought to have been a permanent inmate, he relies wholly 
upon you to see that his injunctions are strictly complied with 

“T should feel greatly obliged to you if you would persuade Mrs. Sniggs to do 
any little kind office to the dear girls with respect to whatever article of mourn- 
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ing which they may require. Mrs. Gilbert Gurney is not yet, of course, suffi- 
ciently recovered to take much trouble upon such points, and although I believe 
the young ladies are provided with all the essentials for a change of habit, still if 
you would mention this request of Mr. Gurney’s, he would feel obliged to you, 
for they are yet young, and although they have suffered a double privation in the 
loss of both parents, their losses occurred at a period of their lives when their 
minds had uot imbibed sufficient knowledge of mundane affairs to be capable re- 
cipients of information essential upon such melancholy occasions. 

““T have another word to say: Mr. Gurney, whose soul breathes the spirit of 
gentleness, aud whose heart is all affection, has devoted the last few hours to the 
composition of a few lines by way of inscription on the tablet of which you so 
feelingly spoke when you were here—and what a consolation was your visit in 
the absence of nearer ties! Mr. Gurney incloses the inscription due to the 
merits of the poor lost angel, and an epitaph, which I consider beyond all praise. 
If Mr. Gilbert Gurney could spare time to look at these tributes, I think his brot! 
would be gratified, for he sometimes speaks of him with kindly feeling, which I hope 
he will always cherish The artist you mentioned when you were here would, 
I have no doubt, adequately execute any little memorial suitable to the circam- 
stances. I refer you to Miss Falwasser for any further particulars,to whom I 
have communicated all that can be necessary to guide your conduct. With the 
best regards of Mr. Gurney, in which I sincerely join, 

“ Believe me, dear Mr. Sniggs, yours truly, 
“JT, BRANDYBALL.” 

I could hardly contain, not so much my indignation, as my astonishment at 
the contents of this most extraordinary letter, and it was with great difficulty I 
attempted to read the enclosure containing the proposed inscription and epitaph 
to the memory of poor Tom. Read it I did, and I admit it only added one 
more to the many examples of caricatured description which abound in all the 
cathedrals, churches, chapels, convents, conventicles, crypts, and cemeteries 
inthe world. ‘Thus it ran,and although Cuthbert was permitted to assume 
the credit of the composition, the beautiful'y figurative style of Mrs. Brandyball 
would, spite of all her efforts to subdue it, burst out in its most unguestionable 
form :— 

“ Sacred to the memory of Master Tuomas Georce Fatwassze, 
Who died on the — of ——, 18—, 
Aged fourteen years and six weeks. 
To a lovely person and captivating manners 
He united a capacious mind, 
Admirably well stored, considering the 
Tenderness of his years, with knowledge 
And accomplishments. 
His disposition was amiable and kind, 
His feelings were just and honourable, 
His thoughts pure and guileless, 
His affections devoted and undivided 
For those 
Who, bending under the weight of his 
Irreparable loss, 
Have, to testify their never-fading love 
And remembrance of him, 
Placed this humble and genuine testimony 
To his worth and virtues, 
Which seemed to be of a character too celestial 
For this grovelling sphere. 
Each moment has its sickle, emulous 
Of Time’s enormous scythe whose ample sweep 
Strikes empires from the root; 
Plays his little weapon in a narrower sphere 
Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 
The fairest bloom of sub/anary bliss*.” 

There was something extremely ingenious, as it struck me, n the notion of 
every moment being at work destroying all *‘ sub/anary” bliss with a little sickle 
of its own, in hopes of doing as much mischief as the old master-hand could ef- 
fect with his “‘ enormous ” scythe, and hereabouts I doubted very much to which 
of my friends, Cuthbert or the lady, the credit of the authorship was assignable ; 
but the preceding inscription was more than I could digest; and yet, as I have 
already said, the system is a common one, and the flattering falsehoods which 
grace the marble shrines of those whose merits while alive were not discernible, 
at least to the naked eye, are little worse than this tribute to Tom Falwasser 
At his age, poor fellow, I could not say, as the officer did who paraphrased Pur- 
cell’s epitaph in Westminster Abbey, in favour of a general whose remains lay 
undistinguished by a line of remark, “ He 1s gone to that place where his own 
fireworks alone can be exceeded ;” but I could not read of his amiable disposi- 
tion, lovely person, and captivating manners, without thinking of the squibs and 
crackers, or reverting to the last two bottles of cherry brandy. 

I saw at once that the effusion was the result of the first shoek, and thata few 
weeks would so far assuage the grief of Cuthbert for his loss, as to permit me, if 
it were left to his discretion, to moderate, in some degree, the extraordinary 
eulogy which it contained. It is wonderful how often this sort of softening down 
occurs in the world. One of our most eminent sculptors was applied to, some 
years since, by a Mrs. Gingham, the widow of an opulent tradesman, whu had 
died exceedingly rich, to make a design for a monument to bis memory. The 
lady, whe was, as the poet has it, cursed with a taste, gave @ description of the 
sort of monument she wished for, which was to consist of a group of figures :— 
Fame was to appear, sounding the repution of the late Mr. Gingham, as an emi- 
nent linen-draper ; Hibernia, with a piece of Irish cloth under her arm, was te 
lean on her stringless harp ; while Britannia was to be represented embracing 
Mr. G., as he was seated in his armed chair, with an open piece of cambric mus- 
lin in his lap; while Liberty, standing behind him, displayed her bonnet rouge on 
a pole immediately over his head. Above these again were to be two or three 
naked, plump littie boys, with wings, flying about as wild as swallows ; and in the 
fore-ground were to be disposed several bales of goods, an anchor, a pile of can- 
non-balls, the radder of a ship, and other suitable objects caleulated to convey a 
just idea of the extent of his business ; while at his feet were to be seen kneel- 
ing his mourning widow and three children. On the right hand was to be a view 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, with palm trees, pyramids, crocodiles, and cypresses 
in the distance. Startled by the elaborate description of the exemplary lady, the 
sculptor hinted that the execution of such a work would cost at least seven thou- 
sand pounds. 

‘A mere trifle to one who loved as I have loved,” said Mrs. G. 
design.” 

The sculptor did make the design, and at the end of three months the lady 
called again :—she saw the beautiful sketch ; and then said, she thought perhaps 
it might appear somewhat too ostentatious—that everybody knew how extensive 
poor dear G.’s trade had been, and that perbaps the single figure sitting alone 
would be better, under all the circumstances—the fore-ground might be relieved 
with certain emblems, &c.; but she wished the sculptor to reduce the design to 
the cost of about two thousend pounds. 

The artist again did as she desired, and her late hvsband was represented, G. 
by himself, G., in the same armed chair—Hibernia had left her stringless harp in 
one corner—Britannia had posed her shield in the other—Fame had left her 
trumpet on one side of his seat, and Liberty had placed the pole, with her cap 
upon it, behind it—the figares had taken their departure, but the emblems re- 
mained. 

Three months more elapsed, and the widow came again. Again she admired 
the design—* But would it not be better to adopt a little sketch which her 
friend Mr. Hobkirk had made—merely a tablet—and an inscription—quite plain a 

Hereabouts the sculptor lost all patience, and doing a violence to his naturally 
kind feelings, entreated the lady to transfer her favours to the first stone-mason 
she might meet with, who would no doubt be too happy to receive fifty pounds 
for embodying her young friend's ideas. 

It may perhaps be superfluous to add that Mrs. Gingham became Mrs. Hob- 
kirk long before the tablet was begun, and that the lainented linen-craper 
measures his length in the parish church to this day, unhonoured and unre- 
corded. 

As human nature is human aature, I calculated that poor Cuthbert’s seven 
thousand pounds’ worth of sorrow, at the present moment, would gradually de- 
crease to a reasonable amount, ard accordingly put the epitaph and the inscrip- 
tion into my coat-pocket to “ bide their time ;” not, I admit, in the slightest 
degree disposed just at that period to offer a word of opinion as to their literary 
merits. 

“ Well,” said Ito Jane, after having read this curious communication, ad- 
dressed to a person who had so unexpectedly been “‘ made up” into an intimate 
friend, ‘and what does Kate's letter say ! 

“Oh,” said Jane. “she won't tell me: allshe says is, that she wishes to 
see Mr. Sniggs directly; and wishes to know whether you think she might not 
zo to his house in the pony-phaeton—with the head up—with me, and take our 


“Make the 





maid with us, and then we might see poor Tom; and besides, she wants to buy 
some erape and some love ad 

* Some what ” said I. 

«Some mourning-stuff,” said Jane; “and as aunt is not well enough to trou- 


’ 


ble herself, Kitty thinks we might go.’ 
«7 think not,” said I—* nothing could be more indelicate.” 
“Very well, Uncle,” said Jane, who is really well-dispositioned, and I knew, 
had only been put forward by her elder sister; “then I'll go and tell Kate so. 
Only she has got a great deal all about it in her letter.” 


* A VERBATIM ET LITERATIM copy of this epitaph may be seen in the churchyard @* 
Kimpton, in Hertfordshire.—Ep, 
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way went Jane. Nubley had heard what passed. He turned his eyes up- 
wah and moaned, and looked out of the window, and played the Devil’s tatoo 
upon the glass. I liked the symptoms. I had not breatheda syllable of my in- 
tention of making him a mediator between Cuthbert and myself; therefore every 
aggravating circumstance that could occur iliustrative of the inevitable division 
between us while he was with me was delightful to me. Mrs. Nubley had gone 
to Harriet, who was yet ignorant of the “cut direct” which Cuthbert had given 
us, delivering the carte blanche for the arrangements into the hands of the Gor- 
gon who commanded him. . "i 

Accredited as Kate evidently was, I honestly admit I waited her approach wit 
trepidation. It really was too bad; every act of my life since Cuthbert’s return 
and domiciliation amongst us had been invariably misrepresented ; and the last 
measure which I had adopted, not only upon my own feeling, but the entire sup- 
port of Wells, a man of the world too—I mean that of sending Sniggs to Mont- 
pelier instead of going myself—had produced the least looked-for effect ; for 
it had not only increased his popularity with Cuthbert, but had estranged him 
from myself, and made me contemptible in the eyes of the man whom I had 
raised into notice, and even practice, by inviting him to attend Cuthbert at Ash- 


I waited for Kate—she did not come. Nubley seemed extremely fidgetty—so 
was I; and, in the midst of this most embarrassing lull, as the sailors call it, a 
loud ringing at the hall door announced an arrival; and who should present 
himself, but the reverend Rector, my worthy father-in-law, whose flushed cheeks 
and almost quivering lip proclaimed him in an agony of excitement—the cause of 
which I was not very far from anticipating. ; 

He entered the roorn, and hastily acknowledging Nubley, as if he had expect- 
ed to find him there—which he certainly could not have done—caught my hand. 

“Give me ten minutes’ conversation,” said Wells ; “you never heard—I have 
got a letter—insolent puppy——” " 

Come into the library,” said I—“ to be sure—yes—I can guess. 

“You never heard,” said Wells. 

“Tt doesn’t surprise me,” replied I. oo 

“T want you to read part of Mrs. Brandyball’s letter,” said Kate, coming into 
the room at the same moment.—“ Ah, Mr. Wells, how do you do!” 

“ Very ill, my dear,” said Wells. 

“ Very well,” said I, * I’ll hear it ten minutes, Kitty.” 

“ May Jane and I go to Mr. Sniggs!” asked Kate. a 

“ Ask Harriet,” replied I, glad to shift some of the responsibility of what was 
going upon some other shoulders. 

“* Oh,” said Kate,‘ she won’t let us go.” 

“She!” thought I. 

“Come,” said Wells, “ there is nota moment to be lost.” 

“T’ll he back directly,” said | to the girls. ‘ 

“Mr. Nubley,” said I, ‘do me the favour to entertain the young ladies for 
five minutes, till I come back.” ; 

“ Oh la, Gig !”’ said Kate ; and away she and her sister ran, laughing through 
their grief in the most obstreperous manner. : 

Another loud ring preceded the announcement of Mrs. Sniggs, who never be- 
fore had set foot in the house except at a dance on Twelfth Night, when she 
brought two dancing-girls who had no particular relations, but who, presuming 
upon Cuthbert’s message, now made her appearance to consult with the Miss 
Falwassers about mourning. A talk followed, the prelude to which I could not 
stop to hear; but hurrying to the library with my much-excited father-in-law, I 
left the girls and the apothecary’s wife in earnest conversation in the hall, and 
saw Nubley creep outof the glass-door at the back of the house to take his ac- 
customed after-breakfast stroll in a walk well sheltered by evergreens.—[ To be 
Continued } 





CODES OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE. 
[Concluded from the last Albion.] 

The chapter in the Philadelphia work on dinner is one of the most character- 
istic in the book, and affords ample illustration of the manner in which English 
habits are caught up and caricatured in America. Of this the author seems par- 
tially aware :—— : 

“The fashion,” he remarks, “of dining inordinately late in this country is 
foolish. Itis borrowed from England, without any regard to the difference in 
circumstances between the two nations. In London the whole system of daily 
duties is mach later. The fact of parliament’s sitting during the evening and 
not the morning, tends to remove the active part of the day to a much more ad- 
vanced hour. When persons rise at ten or two o'clock, it is not to be expected 
that they should dine till eight or twelve in the evening. There is nothing of 
this sort in France. There they dine at three or earlier. We have known some 
fashionable dinners in different cities in this country at so late an hour as eight 
or nine o’clock. This is absurd, where the persons have all breakfasted 
at eight in the morning. From four o'clock till five varies the proper hour for a 

dinner party here.”* ; 

For an example of early hours the author had much better have referred his 
countrymen te Germany, where the dinner-hour is generally one. In Italy, it is 
five; in Paris, six ; in London, half-past seven or eight. It is the custom to rail 
in good set terms against the prevalent fashion in this particular; but with little 
reason, for it is hardly possible to give If up to the full enjoyment of a con- 
vivial meeting until the business of the day has been despatched, and it should 
be remembered that, when people dine early, they require suppers, which are 
equally injurious to health. There is another reason during the summer months. 
Women unconsciously betray a consciousness that daylight is unfavourable to 
charms which have undergone a course of London balls or are no longer in the 
first freshness of youth, and can seldom be got to present themselves in a draw- 
ing-room before eight. The latest dinner-giver in our recollection was Mr. Wel- 
lesley Pole, whose ordinary hour was “a liberal nine” for eleven. It was the 
late Lord Londonderry, we believe, who was observed setting forth for his morn- 
ing ride by the party assemb!ed in his drawing-room—but the story is told of 
several. The most unpunctual persons ever known were two brothers, known 
time immemoral in the place-holding world. ‘The late Lord Dudley used to say 
of them, that, if you asked Robert for Wednesday at seven, you would have 
Charles on Thursday at eight. The following passage in the American book is 
literally translated from the French :— 

“When dinner is announced, the inviter rises and requests all to walk to the 
dining-room. He then leads the way, that they may not be at a loss whither 
they should proceed. Each gentleman offers his arm to a lady, and they follow 
in solemn order.” 

Not always in America, unless we are much misinformed ; for disputes about 
precedence occasionally occur, and these are by no means easy of decision in a 
country where no recognised order of nobility exists. A foreign diplomatist, for- 
merly attached to an embassy in America, relates that at a dinner given by one 
of the secretaries of state, the members of the government not merely took pre- 
cedence of the foreign ministers without hesitation, but fairly got jammed in the 
passage from their excessive eagerness to get the start of one another. British 
descent is not unfrequently appealed to in default of otber titles. An officer of 
high standing in the Haglish navy assures us that he once saw a Miss Malcolm 
rush before a Miss Leunox, and exclaim —‘‘ Miss Lennox, I wonder at you—the 
Malcelms are of the blood-royal of Scotland.” 

The American's remarks on attendance are highly characteristic :— 

“Tn order that a dinner may be conducted with perfect propriety, so far as re- 
spects the duty of the entertainer, it is necessary that the attendants should be 
numerous and practise!. When the offer of a dish is made by a servant, speak- 
ing in a low tone behind your chair, you feel more ease and freedom in accepting or 
declining, than when it comes in a loud voice from the head of the table. !n the 
great houses abroad, a servant is assigned to every guest; and M Ude actually 
left the kitchen of one English nobleman because he could not have a servant for 
every dish. Where there are enough attendants, and they understand their bu- 
siness thoroughly, the entertainer should entrust to them the entire care of his 
guests; indeed, in France, the master of the house commonly sits at the side of 
the table, and mingles in the scene exactly om the footing of the rest of the com- 
pany. The effect of this is delightful; every one feels himself more at his ease 
than if he were entertaining company at his own house; and that stiffness and 
restraint is utterly banished, which in this country—springing from the con- 
sciousness of a certain external duty, from an annoying idea of supervision, and 
a constant sense of the necessity of being entertained—always affects the most 
accustomed man of the world, and, in every one, mars the enjoyment. When 
will Americans be persuaded that a company can entertain itself, and learn that 
most important maxim of hospitality—to let their guests alone? 

““ Owing to the small retinue of servants which, in any case, an American can 
allow himse'f to keep, and to the singular obtuseness of the Blacks, who alone 
are here employed ina menial capacity—it is, of course, quite impossible that 
the master of the house can, in any degree, release himself from the necessity 
of personally attending to his guests. He must, however, preside with no 
more ostentation than is absolutely indispensable to the coaduct of the cere- 
mony.” 

It seems that in America the silver fork has not only succeeded in establish- 
ing itself, but has even encroached on the province of the spoon :— 

** The ordinary custom among well-bred persons is as follows; soup is taken 
with a spoon. Some foolish fashionables employ a fork! They might as well 





make use of a broomstick. ‘The fish which follows is eaten with a fork,a knife 
should not be used atall. The fork is held in the right hand, and a piece of 
bread in the left. For any dish in which cutting is not indispensable, the same 
arrangement is correct. When you have upon your plate, before the dessert, 
anything partially liquid, or any sauces, you must not take them up with a knife, 


dut with a piece of bread which is to be saturated with the juices” (lobster sauc 





for example] “‘ and then lifted to the mouth. If such an article forms part of 
the dessert, you should eat it with a spoon.” 

The following recommendations would hardly be needed in England, except 

at the Guildhall dinner, where we once saw a city dignitary with a slice of 
boiled turkey, a partridge, and half a mould of blancmange upon his plate at 
once. 
“« At dinner avoid taking upon your plate too many things at once. One va- 
riety of meat and one kind of vegetable is the maximum. When you take ano- 
ther sort of meat, or any dish not properly a vegetable, you always change your 
plate.” 

The English mode of taking wine seems to be practised with a refinement 
worthy of all approbation .— 

«Some one who sits near the lady of the house should, immediately upon the 
removal of the soup, request the honour of drinking wine with her, which move- 
ment is the signal forall the others. If this is not done, the master of the house 
should select some lady. He never asks gentlemen, but they ask him ; this is a 
refined custom, attended to in the best company. 

“If you have drunk with every one at table,and wish more wine, you must 
wait till the cloth is removed. ‘The decanter is then sent round from the head 
of the table; each person fills his glass, and all the company drinks the health of 
all the company. It is enongh if you bow to the master and mistress of the 
house and to your opposite neighbour. After this the ladies retire. Some one 
rises to open the door for them, and they go into the parlour, the gentlemen re- 
maining to drink more wine.” 

Ale and porter are rigidly proscribed, on European authority, as the ne plus 
ultra of vulgarity. We presume from this that Lord Mulgrave’s novels do not 
enjoy an extended circulation in America, for in one of these a gallant attempt 
is made to disabuse the public as to beer. ‘Is not that a fashionable novelist 
opposite !”’ says an exquisite ; “ well, I'll astonish the fellow ;—here, bring me 
a glass of table beer.”” What is still worse, the interdict is extended to port. 

‘“*A gentleman should always express his preference for some one sort of wine 
over others; because, as there is always a natural preference for one kind, if 
you say that you are indifferent, you show that you are not accustomed to drink 
wines ; your preference should not of course be guided by your real disposition. 
If you are afflicted by nature with a partiality for port, you should never think of 
indulging it except in your closet with your chamber doors locked. The only 
index of choice is fashion, either permanent fashion, (if the phrase may be used) 
or some temporary fashion created by the custom of any individual who happens 
to rule fora season in society. Port was drank by our ancestors, but George IV., 
upon his accession to the regency, announced his royal preference for sherry. It 
has since been fashionable to like sherry. This is what we call a permanent 
fashion.”’ 

Cardinal Richelieu is said to have detected an adventurer, who was passing 
himself off as a nobleman, by his helping himself to olives with a fork ; it being 
then comme i faut to use the fingers for that purpose. It seems that a lemon 
pudding is the Shibboleth of gentility in Philadelphia :— 

“It once occurred to me to be present in a small company of gentlemen, 
where the claims of a certain woman to be thoroughly bred became the subject 
of a somewhat protracted controversy. ‘The decision was some time doubtful, 
but was finally decided, by acclamation, in favour of her pretensions, in conse- 
quence of some one having observed that she had cut a lemon-pudding at dinner 
with a spoon.”’ 

At the risk of shocking our fair readers, we must give the injunction as to 
cigars :— 

‘« As there are many very well-bred men who, from habit acquired early, per- 
haps while they were at college, find it necessary to their comfort to smoke a 
cigar after dinuer, a plate having a few cigars and some bits of twisted paper on 
it, should be placed upon the table, together with a candle. If only ome person 
chooses to smoke, the master of the house should by all means accompany him, 
if he can do so without any inconvenience. If several take cigars this is not 
necessary.” 

These are useful and characteristic injunctions; but if Mr. Samuel Slick, of 
Slickville, speaks truth, the late Mr. Abernethy contrived to compress as much 
good advice, and show as much knowledge of American habits, within the com- 
pass of three or four sentences, as will be found in twice as many pages of the 
Philadelphian Code of Etiquette :— 

** The Honorable Alden Gobble was dyspeptic, and he suffered great uneasi- 
ness after eating, so he goes to Abernethy for advice.—‘ What's the matter with 
you?’ said the Dector—jist that way, without even passing the time o’ day with 
him—‘ What’s the matter with you!’ said he. ‘* Why,’ says Alden, ‘I presume 
I have the dyspepsy.” ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘I see: a Yankee—swallowed more dol- 
lars and cents than he can digest.’ ‘I am an American citizen,’ says Alden, 
with great dignity ; ‘I am secretary to our legation at the Court of St. James’s.’ 
‘The devil you are!’ said Abernethy; ‘then you’ll soon get rid of your dys- 
pepsy.’ ‘I don’t see that inference,’ said Alden; ‘it don’t follow from what you 
predicate, at all; it an’t a natural consequence, I guess, that a man should cease 
to be ill, because he is called by the voice of a free and enlightened people to 
fill an important office.’ (The truth is, you could no more trap Alden than 
you could an Indian. He could see other folks’ trails, and made none himself ; 
he was a real diplomatist, and I believe our diplomatists are allowed to be the 
best inthe world.) ‘ But, I tell you, it does follow,’ said the Doctor; ‘for in 
the company you'll have to keep, you'll have to eat like a Christian.’ 

‘« Tt was an everlasting pity Alden contradicted him, for he broke out like one 
moon-distracted mad. ‘I'll be d—d,’ said he, ‘if ever I saw a Yankee that 
didn’t bolt his food whole like a boa-constrictor. How the devil can you expect 
to digest food, that you neither take the trouble to dissect, nor time to masticate. 
It’s no wonder you lose your teeth, for you never use them; nor your digestion, 
for you overload it; nor your saliva, for you expend it on the carpets, instead of 
your food. It’s disgusting; it’s beastly. You Yankees load your stomachs as a 
Devonshire man does his cart, as full as it can hold, and as fast as he can pitch 
it with a dung fork, and drive off; and then you complain that such a load of 
compost is too heavy for you. Dyspepsy,eh? Infermwal guzzling, you mean. 
I'll tell you what, Mr. Secretary of Legation, take half the time to eat that you 
do to drawl out your werds, chew your food half as much as you do your filthy 
tobacco, and you'll be well in a month.’”—The Clockmaker ; or, the Sayings 
and Doings of Samuel Slick, of Slickville. 

We have anticipaied many of the best suggestions regarding dining in the 
English works, in the course of our remarks on the French and American. We 
shall therefore be brief in our extracts. ‘Two important questions are thus dis- 
posed of by Mr. Pitt :— 

‘“*@. If at dinner or supper I am asked what part of a bird or joint of meat ] 
prefer, is it polite to make choice of any part which is esteemed a delicacy ! 

“A. Young persons, when such a question is put to them, are in general, from 
bashfulness or timidity, too apt to use that very common but improper phrase, 
* Any part will do, Sir,’ or ‘I have no choice, Madam,’ when in fact they have a 
preferece. ‘To reply in this manner places the person to whom they speak in an 
unpleasant situation, and makes him feel at a loss what to send, and is conse- 
quently the canse of much delay. J must remark, also, that from false delicacy, 
or the ridiculous fear of being thought an epicure, you violate truth, one of the 
brightest virtues of the soul. in some instances, to answer in this manner may 
be construed into a little trick or artifice, in which you avoid asking for that 
which you prefer from a persuasion that you will consequently be helped to the 
most delicate morsel. And should any one present be aware that you have a fa- 
vourite part, your designs wi'l be seen through, and you will render yourself con- 
temptible. From these observations you will perceive that it is not improper 
to make choice when the question is put to you at table, although you ought on 
no account frequently to select the cho‘cest pieces. 

*Q. If, when I am carving a fowl, any one of the company, on being asked, 
declines naming the part he would like, what am I to send him? 

‘“‘ A. In this case, it is impossible for you to be acquainted with his wishes, you 
cannot do wrong in sending any part without hesitation.’ 

A German writer, one Dr. Franz Kottenkarapf, ina recent work on England, 
asserts that it is considered a breach of delicacy for a lady to offer or ask for 
the leg; and a German critic gravely confirms his countryjnan’s statement by 
adding that at the fétes of our highest aristocracy, no part of the chicken but the 
wing is placed upon the table—which was actually the case at the celebrated en- 
tertainment at Boyle Farm. As Mr. Pitt, whose work is more particularly ad 
dressed to young ladies, nowhere prohibits the leg, we think we may venture to 
siy that Dr. Kottenkampf lies under a mistake. The author of the “ Hints” 
gives the following, on the authority of his “ Lady of Rank” :— 

‘Remember that it is the /ady who at all times takes precedence, not the gen- 
tleman. A person led a princess out of the room before her husband (who was 
doing the same toa lady of lower rank); in his over-politeness, he said, ‘ Par- 
donnez que nous précédons,’ quite forgetting that it was the princess and not he 
who led the way.” 

This arbiter elegantiarum carefully adds :— 

“The comfort of napkins at dinner is too obvious to require comment, whilst 
the expense can hardly be urged as an objection. If there be not any napkins, 
his pocket-handkerchie{—an usage sufficiently disagreeable.” 

A still more startling use or abuse of tablecloths appears to have been common 
at one period amongst young ladies in France: Mrs. Markham, referring to a 
French poem by an author whose name she suppresses, states: “ He says that 


to give a reason with his rule. Thus:— 
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“Fish does not require a knife, but should be divided by the aid of a piece of 
bread. 

“The application of a knife to fish is likely to destroy the delicacy of its 
flavour; besides which, fish sauces are often acidulated ; acids corrode steel, 
and draw from it a disagreeable taste. In the North, where lemon or vinegar is 
very generally used for salmon and many other kinds of fish, the objection be- 
comes more apparent.” 

The time has been when such a new-fangled affectation as that here enforced 
would have breught a man under the suspicion of Jacobinism or worse. ‘ No 
man intending to stand for his county,’ (says Miss Berry,) * or desirous of being 
popular in it, would have permitted his table at his country-house to be served 
with three-pronged forks, or his ale to be presented but ina tankard, to which 
every mouth was successively to be applied. Sofas conveyed ideas of impro- 
priety ; and baths, and every extra attention to cleanliness and purity of person 
were habits by no means supposed to refer to superior purity of mind or man- 
ners.’’* 

The Petronius of the Salt Market imperatively enjoins :— 

‘* Eat peas with a dessert spoon, and curry also. 

“Tarts and puddings are to be eaten with a spoon.” 

We regret to differ from so high an authority, but we doubt whether he is right 
about the curry—we are quite sure he is wrong about the peas—and the spoon 
for tarts and puddings strongly reminds us of our schoolboy days. 

So much for Dinners—-now turn we to Balls, which from Easter to August 
cuncentrate all the party-going energies of this metropolis. Such indeed is now 
the mania for large parties, or so absorbing the vanity of caste, that, during the 
flush of the London season, there is no longer a semblance of sociability—nor 
can even pleasure, in and by itself, be deemed the main object of pursuit; for 
we verily believe that if all the pleasantest people in town were collected in a 
room, the men and women of ‘“ society’’ would be restless in it unless they could 
say they were going to ¢he ball or concert of the night— 

“ Which opens to the thousand happy few 
An earthly paradise of or-molu.” 

Until within a recent period it was otherwise in Pavis: except on certain grand 
occasions, the mass of people comme il faut were broken into coteries, amongst 
which there was no recognised inferiority, so that a man of fashion could afford 
to say that he was not acquainted with the Duke of , Or was not invited to 
Madame de ’s ball. Butall this appears to have been changing since the 
happy and glorious revolution of July (as they nickname a change of dynasty 
which has proved equally injurious to government, taste, morals, and society), 
and Psris is ina fair way to imitate London in the very particular in which the 
example should be shunned.t The French and English books, however, are 
brief on the subject of the ball. The Code Civile teaches little more than that 
the invitation should be given eight days beforehand, and that a man had better 
not accept it unless he can daace,—that ball-givers should take care to get part- 
ners for the ladies, end that ball-goers will do well to dance with the old and ugly 
occasionally,—that public balls are to be sedulously avoided, and that at the 
masked balls of the Opera in particular, the freshness is factitious, the wit con- 
traband, and the corsets padded. The lust observation has, it seems, been veri- 
fied by the Dey of Algiers, who is quoted as complaining that when he buys 
what Miss Pardoe calls ‘an Odalique” in Paris he gets nothing but a bundle of 
clothes. 

The American work is more than usually copious upon the subject of balls, 
and, with the exception of an occasional borrowing from the French, apparently 
original. The following paragraph, for example, is evidently addressed to a trad- 
ing nation, for in no other would there exist so decided a wish to keep clear of 
the shop. 

** The advantage of limiting the issue of cards to a week in advance of the 
appointed evening is, that you are thus enabled to avoid the introduction of a nu- 
meral date, the appearance of which, in any of the communications of society 
gives a mercantile air to it, which is mighty offensive. To be sure, you may 
avoid this, when the period is longer, by designating the intended evening as such 
an evening of next week; but the form is unusual. I have seen cards by which 
persons were invited to a dance, and the day fixed by the appalling phrase ‘ Mon- 
day, the 10thinst.!’ One felt tempted to take up a foolscap sheet and reply, 
‘Madam, yours of the Ist inst. duly came to hand, &c.’” 

Tt seems that balls are much earlier at Philadelphia than might have been sup- 
posed from a passage formerly quoted as to the dinner hour. 

‘* According to the hours now in fashion here, ten o’clock is quite early enough 
to render yourself at a dance. You will even then find many coming after 
you. As a young man, however, on his first entrance into society, should resolve 
to throw himself into the most trying circumstances at once, he had better make 
a point of going to dances early, that is, between half-past eight and nine o'clock, 
when there will be but few personsin the rooms. He should enter alone, and 
preseat himself to the mistress of the house with ease and calmness, not carry- 
ing a hat in his hand for the first winter, as he would feel embarrassed subse- 
quently if he were to leave it accidentally behind bim. Indeed,no man should 
suffer himself to carry a hat, until he feels himself thoroughly at ease without 
it." 

There is much admirable delicacy in the following maxims : 

“When a woman is standing in a quadrille, though not engaged in dancing, a 
man not acquainted with her partner should not converse with her. As this pre- 
vents the other from talking to her himself, it is extremely indelicate, and obliges 
the other to feel unpleasantly, and such an one would not be censurable, if he were 
to interrupt the conversation, 1f it were long continued, and to turn his back upon 
the intruder. Where this third person is known to both parties, to join for a 
short time in colloquy with both is obvious to no objection. 

** A young man, when he goes to balls, should make a point of dancing fre- 
quently: if he does not, he will notbe very welcome. You may be sure you 
were not invited there merely to lean against the wall, and ‘wait for supper.’ 
When you have retired from a quadrille, you should remain with the woman you 
danced with until she is provided with another partuer. She will probably desire 
you not to remain, but to dance with another; but, of course, you prefer to con- 
verse with her. 

“If you ask a woman to dance with you, and she is engaged, do not prefer a 
request for her hand at the next set after that, because she may be engaged for 
that also, and for many more; and you would have to run through a long list of 
interrogateries, which would be absurd and awkward. If she declines for the 
next set, simply beg to name the earliest dance for which she is not engaged, and 
render yourself very punctua'ly to fulfil your engagement.” 

We recommend no one to follow ‘his advice who is not quite sure of his ground. 
The best rebuff to an interrogator of the above description was given by a pretty 
London débutante of last season: ‘I can put you down for the thirteenth, but I 
shall only dance four more.” 

The Philadelphian continues— 

“* When that long and anxiously desiderated hour, the hour of supper, has ar- 
rived, you select some lady, and request leave to hand her up, or down, to the 
supper-table. You remain with her while she is at the table, seeing that she has 
all that she desires, and then conduct her to the dancing-rooms. There are 
usually two or three dances after supper. When you have reposited her safely 
you return.” 

Innumerable are the topics yet remaining—letters, appointments, presents, 
concerts, déjeuners, suppers, duels, marriages, christenings, funerals, &c. &c. 
&c., but we have hardly space remaining to glance at one, perhaps the most 
comprehensive it is well possible to discuss ; namely, conversation, including flat- 
tery and compliments, which, in the Italian and French works, have each sub- 
sections devoted to them. If the art of pleasing by talking were teachable by 
rules, M. Gioja would long ago have taught it to his countrymen, for never was 
subject more elaborately discussed ; but the utmost rules ever did, or ever can 
do, for the student of an art, is to point out the faults he is most likely to com- 
mit, and enable him‘to fix the true standard of excellence upon which his thoughts 
must unceasingly be bent. For conversation, above all things, a host of natural 
qualifications are requisite,—fancy, memory, impressibility, quickness of percep- 
tion, clearness of thought, fluency of expression, manner, voice, tact—and 
though each of these is improvable by study, not one amongst them can be con- 
ferred or created by it. Jekyll and Conversation Sharpe are said to have kept 
day-books in which, at the most active period of their lives, they made regular 
entries of the good things they had beard or related during the day: yet we in- 
cline to think that the would-be humorist or anecdote-monger who should attempt 
to rival either of them by journalizing would find himself exceedingly mistaken 
in the end. Sheridan, again, according to Mr. Moore, was accustomed sedulous- 
ly to think over and polish the bon-mots which were to electrify the House of 
Commons or the dinner-table: but no inference can be more unfair or illogical 
than that his brilliant sallies were all the result of labour—a sort of fire-work ex- 
hibition prepared before-hand and let off at the fitting moment for the display. 
The truth is, most men of genius spend half their time in day-dreaming about 
the art or subject in which they are interested or excel. The painter is peopling 











a man has no alternative but to use the tablecloth, unless (as many do) he prefer | 


ladies should be neat in their persons, and keep their nails short; and that when | 
at dinner they should not laugh or talk too loud, nor daub their fingers with their | 
food. Ile says they may wipe their lips on the tablecloth, but not blow their 
noses with it.’ 

What we particularly admire in the “ Hints” is that our author is ever ready 


space with the forms that are to breathe on his canvas; the poet is murmuring 
| the words that are to burn along his lines: if you meet a crack parliamentary de- 
bater in the street, it is three to one that you catch I repeat, Mr. Speaker, or, 1 


| am free to confess, Sir, as you pass; and the gay diner-out, the sparkling con- 
| versationalist, ‘the man of wit and pleasure about town,” has the look of being 
| engaged in colloquies as unreal as the supper of the Barmecide, and no doubt 


| 


| provides himself with rich materials for society by thus exciting his fancy a 
then following its flow. If he happened to be also a dramatic writer, he wou"! 
rhe period to whi h r I 1 auth ss ri s eC y part of the re 
| of George the Third. 
Miss Berry says tha i s, crowde I t t I 
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setting down what Tom Paine (who adopted 
the same practice) used to call his “ bolting thoughts ’ as they arose. It would 
seem, theu, that Mr. Moore has mistaken a trick or habit common to a class, for 
a peculiarity characteristic of the man; and some of the authors before us, im- 
proving on his mistake and misapplying his authority, would fain lead their read- 
ers to believe that they may go and do likewise (i. ¢. like Sheridan or Jekyll) if 
they would. It is this doctrine we are most anxious to protest against. There 
may be no great harm in encouraging young ladies to kiss their hands from balco- 
nies or young gentlemen to eat gooseberry pie with a spoon, and we apprehend 
little danger from the threatened inroad of silverforks and napkins into regions 
hitherto unconscious of them ; but we deprecate all attempts to extend the breed 
of village Jekylls, or convert our mute inglorious Sheridans into talking ones. 





ALCHEE—THE FLOWER OF THE HAREM. 


Extract from a Letter written by a French Officer of Rank, quariered at 
Constuntine. 
Nov. 4th, 1837. 

I have just returned from the ball—you will be surprised perhaps at the word, 
—but we have more fétes and balls at Constantine. This city, so lately the 
theatre of despair and death, in a short space, as though by the touch of a wand, 
has become a city of pleasure. Instead of the death-pealing shot and the cries 
of mortal agony, is heard the gay song of our French soldiery and the Arab’s 
tambour—the very breach where so many brave men fell now echves with min- 
strelsy—our light-hearted fellows are teaching the swarthy descendants of the 
desert to dance and drink, and it is my belief they like the creed so well, that if 
we have but time, more couverts will be made by us than by a whole army of 
martyrs. But touching the ball. 

Yes, the ball—the ball par excellence—such an affair, my dear friend, with all 
your experience in such matters, as never could have fallen to your lot to make 
one in. But mark me, [do not mean a ball in your vulgar London or Parisian 
acceptation of the term—none of your odious dos a& dos—chassez-croiseé—or 
chaine-des dames—no fatiguing partners and disarranging oneself by the waltz— 
no laborious gallopade—no barbarous mazourka—no ; we manage things better 
in Constantine—we smoke our pipes and sip coffee,—and, seated beside our 
fair partners, or dark, as they may happen to be, we make love to them withovt 
coughing asthmatically from intense exercise, or peispiring at every pore from 
the laborious exertion of the dance—whilst that horror is enacted before us by 
those who are paid liberally for such display. Bet this will be revealed to you 
anon. 

In future you need not consider your Lady M. W. Montagu a privileged person. 
Miss Pardoe may no longer boast of her exclusive information, and the Russian 
doctor who felt the pulse of the Governor's favourite at Adrianople must hide 
his diminished head ; for the sanctuary is no longer inviolate—the veil has not 
been rent, but gently lifted from the holy of holies, and the light of the harem 
has shone upon us—upon us—soldiers of the cross! But I must tell yoo—I 
sce you are growing impatient—you are not accustomed to my eastern flights. 

I went as usual in the evening to pay my respects to two young Princes at the 
Palace—by the way, a most magnificent place I do assure you, worthy the resi- 
dence of a Bey, or indeed ef anybody—and we were talking of the details of our 
occupation and specula:ing upon various points, many officers of the staff being 
present, when we were surprised by the entrance of a tall black eunuch sumptu- 
ously clad, who, after profound salams, made known to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Nemours that the ladies of the Harem, in grateful acknowledgment for 
the protection he had afforded them, begged to invite him, and such officers as he 
pleased to accompany him, to a grand fé¢e and ball in their apartments. 

This extraordinary and most unexpected invitation was of course accepted 
with great delight, and such of us as were present accompanied the Princes, the 
tall eunuch leading the way, and by the glare of flambeaux we traversed the cor- 
ridors and galleries of the Palace to the sacred precincts of the Harem. 

After entering the gates we were led through many spacious ante-rooms into a 


splendid hall or rataer court, for it was open gt the top, paved with black and | 


white marble, and surrounded by deep galleries or arcades supported by a double 
range of slight elegant columns ; two fountains played, one at each enc¢, and the 
slender showers of water glittered with many colours from the reflexion of in- 
numerable wax tapers, making the place as light asday. ‘The place was fairy- 
like, and beautiful to look upon; on one side, supported by cushions, were seated 
the beauties of the Harem; they were formed in a double row, and occupied the 
space of a large oblong circle, the centre being reserved for us! ‘They were al- 
most all without veils, and were attired most gorgeously, but without taste. 
About 150 were present, some were transparently fair, and others jet black ; in- 
deed, there were all shades of colour, as though the world had been ransacked to 
procure them. 

On our arrival an extraordinary and rather, to our ears, discordant chentitig was 
commenced, accompanied by a peculiar drum and the loud, measured clapping of 
hands ; this was evidently intended asa guide to the singers by marking the 
time. To this strange music was introduced a band of black dancing girls, who 
executed the religious dances peculiar to the Pagan countries in the interior of 
Africa. This was the most extraordinary performance I have ever witnessed ; 
it surpassed anything we have ever witnessed in Europe. They work themselves 
into a delirium, andtheir positions, I might say contortions, both of limbs and 
features, are scarcely credible. ‘To these succeeded the white dancers, who were 
certainly more graceful, but less surprising. 

The guardians of the Harem appeared for that evening to have resigned their 
office ; no austerity was visible, all was amiability and condescension. ‘They 
did not seem to be under the smallest apprehension about the familiarity with 
which the ladies treated us, and which appeared to be rapidly increasing. But 
amongst all that galaxy of beauty, and really there were many beauties there, | 
had only eyes forone. If beauty ever deserved acrown, then ought she to be 
mistress of the world. I have never beheld any human being so lovely. She 
has completely realised my boyish dreams of eastern beauty. I had in this 
entertainment a peculiar advantage over my companions, for I spoke the language, 
having been for two years at Constantinople, and I addressed myself exclusively 
to this beauty. She told me her name was Alchée—that she was seventeen 
years of age, an! had been brought from Circassia two years since. She said she 
was quite sure she was the favourite of the Bey, and that he did not care for any 
of the others. Tasked how this invitation was given and she replied that the 
Bey, said, when he quitted, that he had every confidence in the honour of the 
French—that althougk they were barbarians and infidels, yet he would trust 
them, and that we were to treat them in the fashion of their own country. 

Alehée was curious to know how many wives I had, and how many ladies my 
Harem consisted of, and I could not make her comprehend that I was not blessed 
even with a bare fifty. She appeared to have a mean opinion of men who had 
fewer than fif'y, so that, in order to keep my place in her esteem, I admitted to 
eighty ! During our conversation she gave me one of her little white hands, under 
the pretence on my side of admiring a costly ring, and a prettier plaything you 
will seldom see. Indee! she is the perfection of beauty. I think I should turn 
Turk myself if Achmet Bey would give up Alchée. Iinagine a complexion of 
dazzling whiteness—eyes long, dark, and of a most melting expression, with 
eyelashes so long, that, without a word of exaggeration, they cast ashade upon 
her face,—rosy lips, and teeth like pearls ; imagine these, and much more, and you 
may form some slight notion of Alchée. 

The Princes were excessively amused ; but could not speak a word, neither 
indeed could any of the officers present ; but when did a Frenchman ever want 
words to express his admiration to beauty? I of course considered Alchée as 
mine exclusively ; if any one addressed her she turned to me for explanation ; if 
anything excited her attention she inquired of me what it meant—in fact, we quite 
understood each other, and Iam only living now in hope of another interview. 
In all probability I shall write you further respecting the divine Alcheée. 





THE DUKE OF HAMILTON AND THE GERMAN 
DOCTORS. 

This case, which has recently occupied so much attention in the fashionable 
circles of both London and Paris, came before the Tribunal de Premiere In- 
stance yesterday week. The court was crowded to suffocation, so great was the 
curiosity excited on the occasion. 

Upon the cause being called forward, M. Cremieux, counsel for Doctor Koreff, 
deciared that his client desisted from his claims ; after which M. Berryer, counsel 
on the side of Lord Lincoln, demanded that they should not be permitted to with- 
draw their demand, and retire from the proceedings, after causing so much vexa- 
tion to his noble client ; that Lord Lincoln should be permitted to form a recon- 
ventional demand to that effect; that M. Koreff be condemned to restore some 
notes of a very detailed description, made by the family of Lady Lincoln as well 
as the doctors during her illness, and which were lent to the doctor to form an 
article in a medical journal respecting the various phases of the case: that the 
measures taken by the two doctors against Lord Lincoln, and his arrest, a war- 
rant for which bad been only granted upon a misrepresentation of facts, should 
be declared vexatious and unjust, and that finally and in consequence, that Messrs 
Koreft and W olowski should be condemned to the payment of damages and 
costs. “Gentlemen,” said M. Berryer, “ it is now almost a month since our two 
adversaries commenced legal proceedings, declaring, in a letter most injurious for 
the family of the Duke of Hamilton, that they only demande d the 400,000 francs 
in question in ' 


lo aw , 
orcer to avoid proceedings which would make a noise; and yet 




















upon Lady Lincoln by the two physicians, 
was only by accident that they learned the fact. These statements are false, and 
I will cite M. Koreff’s own words as proof :—Lady Lincoln's illness commenced 
on the 24th of March, and the last crisis took place on the 2istof July. The 
journal of this malady was drawn up by Doctor Koreff, after notes taken by the 
family, and the following letter from Doctor Koreff to the Duchess of Hamilton 
will show how often the family re-demanded the notes in question. 

“«] trast, Madam, you will be convinced of my despair at not being able to 
satisfy your wishes, and I beg of you to judge me with more indulgence, as I 
have been overwhelmed with business of the most urgent nature: I have not 
been able to find a single moment to use my pe», on account of the immense 
number of patients who need my aid ; and in the work in question no one would 
be able to aid me in the confusion of remarks, observations, and accounts, made 
by so many different persons. You will see, I trust, that I have not the time to 
perform the promises I had made, and will excuse me.’ 

“ This second letter, I will now read, is dated the 23rd of August :— 

“* Doctor Koreff, during a week of inexpressible mental anguish, occasioned 
by the dangerous illness of his wife, has had no time to attend to the journal of 
Lady Lincoln’s illness, the greater part of which has been already done. It 
would be impossible for any other man than myself to find a clue to the labyrinth 
of the notes, &c., drawn up by all the family, and even by the somnambultst her- 
self, in order to give a clear and precise idea to my readers of the nature and 
progress of this extraordinary disease, unique, perhaps, in the annals of patholo- 
gy. Itis an immense undertaking. 

“« As the Duchess of Hamilton is about to quit Paris so soon, she will, per 
haps, have the kindness to point out some confidential person to whom the MSS. 
may be given.’ , , 

‘This last phrase,” continued M. Berryer, ‘is remarkable ; for it proves his 
knowledge of the family’s being about to quit Paris, in spite of his assertion to 
the contrary, when he obtained the warrant for Lord Lincoln's arrest. The 
journey was only a short tour in Switzerland, and the Dachess of Hamilton point- 
ed out the person to receive the MSS. which was the Marquess de Villenueve. 
The two physicians had not, up to this moment, made any demand, and M. de 
Villeneuve had been requested, upon the restoration of the notes, to arrange with 
them the fees which they should receive after all their care and labour. Matters 
were in this state when all on a sudden the sum of 400,000 francs are demanded 
of the family by the two physicians, who, in case of refusal, threaten in a letter 
to make a scandalous affair of it, and reveal facts disgraceful to the character of 
the family. ‘These threats were despised, and the arrest of Lord Lincoln follow- 
ed. And now, when a noble family who fear not the scandal threatened appear 
in court, it is our adversaries who draw back.” Mr. Berryer then concluded his 
address to the court by repeating the demands his clients now formed against 
Messrs. Koreff and Wolowski 

M. Crimieux, counsel for Doctor Koreff, expressed his surprise that, after an 
express agreement, the affair should still be continued in a court of justice, after 
the two physicans had withdrawn their claims. ‘ From the month of March to 
the month of August,” continued the learned counsel, “ my client and Doctor 
Wolowski attended Lady Lincoln for a disease which both English and Scotch 
doctors had declared incurable, and the disease has ceased. Consequently, who 
would not say that be had cured ier? The journals of which so much had been 
said, and the notes of the parties concerned themselves, would prove their con- 
stant care and assiduity, one of them passing twenty hours, the other from six- 
teen to seventeen every day, by the bedside of Lady Lincoln. Of her journal, 
450 pages have been deposited in the hands of the Marquess de Villeneuve, and 
150 are yettocome. When the family left for Switzerland, no proposition was 
made for the payment of the fees, and M. Koreff, seeing his debtor on the point 
of leaving Paris a second time, was obliged to have recourse to the laws. The 
sum of 400,000 francs was, | own, an exaggerated demand, as my client has 
stated, for the purpose of bringing notoriety upon the affair, and vindicating his 
own honour, aspersed by the Hamilton family. Our adversaries, now that we 
desist from all pursuit, and await the return of the Duke of Hamilton, refuse to 
retire, and demand damages. As to the papers, upon the restitution of which 
they insist, a distinction ought to be drawn. Doctor Koreff has already given up 
450 leaves of the journals compiled, and offers to give up the 150 remaining as 
soon as completed, which are now in the hands of Doctor Wolowski. The 
notes, however, he refuses to return, as they are his own private property. The 
court has been told that they were written by the famous member of the family 
when the fact is, that in all not more than fifteen oreighteen pages are written 
by any other hand than that of Doctor Koreff himself, and these notes he even 
offers now to burn, but not to return, and he never will give them up unless com- 
pelled to do so by the court.” 

M. Berryer, in his reply, again referred to the arrest of Lord Lincoln, and the 
deposit of 6,000 francs, in addition to the 24,000 already deposited, to make up 
the required sum of 30,000. The notes, he contended, being drawn up by the 
family of Lady Lincoln, clearly belonged to them, and he demanded their restitu- 
tion. It was invidious to offer to burn them, as they contained nothing that could 
attach disgrace to the family of the suffering lady. Eventually, the cause was de- 
ferred seven days, inorder that the counsel for Doctor Wolowski might be heard. 
The Duchess of Hamilton and the Marquess of Douglas still remain at Paris, 
but the Earl and Countess of Lincoln have taken their departure for England. 











‘ is incompatible with age,” * pardon me,” replied the flatterer, “* we say beaut!- 
ful as an angel, and of all created beings angels are the oldest.” 


Summary, 


The Lieutenant-Governorship of the settlement of Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
has become vacant by the death of George Rendall, Esq. of the pestilential 
fever. The Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the African Colonial Corps has fallen to 
the patronage of the Commander-in-Chief, by the demise of Colonel King- 
ston. 








Count Rossi, the husband of Sontag, has been re-appointed Ambassador from 
Sardinia at the Court of the Netherlands. 

The French gambling houses will cease to be licensed by the Government 
after the present year, by which the revenue will lose about 6,000,000 franes per 
annum. 

A commission of lunacy was held a few days since on Mr. J. H. Frolick, jun- 
of Hanover street, Hanover square, who is labouring under the delusion of being 
King John Ist, the husband of the Empress of all the world, and the future in- 
tended illustrious suitor of Queen Victoria. After a patient investigation the jury 
returned a verdict, that Mr. Frolick was of unsound mind, and had been so since 
October 1834. 


By a new regulation, which came into operation on Tuesday last, newspapers 
are transmitted free within the London Twopenny Pest. 

Sir John Woolmore.—This gallant officer, who was long the intimate friend 
and companion of his late Majesty, died on Saturday last, at the advanced age of 
83. Sir John was one of the elder brethren of the Trinity House. 

Sir John Shores Milnes, Bart.—On the same day as that on which the above 
gallant officer breathed his last, Sir John Shores Milnes expired also at the vener- 
able age of 85. 

Cardinal Giorgio Doria Paméli.—His Eminence, who was Grand Prior of the 
Order of Malta, died at home on the 16th of Noveinber, in the 65th year of his 
age. His Eminence belonged to the renowned family of Doria, being a brother 
of the reigning Prince of that name, and received the Cardinal's hat from Pius 
VII. in 1816. This isthe sixth member thet the sacred College has lost in the 
course of five months, and the Cardinals Membrini and Benvenuti are both dan- 
gerously ill, and not expected to recover. 

Charles Kean is engaged at Drury Lane for forty nights, at the rate of £50 
per night. Mr. Bunn is in treaty, we hear, with Madile. Garcia and Fanny 
Elsler. 

We are gratified to hear that Sir David Brewster is to be appointed Principal 
ef the united Colleges of St. Salvador and St. Leonard of St. Andrew's, the 
Rey. Dr. Lee, who was lately appointed, having resigned. 

We have been given to understand, from good authority, that £200,000 at 
least will be appropriated by Parliament for the purposes of Irish education.— 
Dublin Mercantile Adv. 

The last accounts from Africa were considered favourable ; the cholera had 
disappeared at Constantine, and the garrison was to be increased to 4,500 men 
well provisioned. 

Fossil Forest.—At more than 100 feet below the surface, a species of forest 
has been found at St. Valery ; in it are vines, the #ones of oxen, and antlers of 
deer. It is in such good preservation, that the walnuts are on the branches of 
the trees. — Atheneum. 

The expenses of the mess of the officers of the Life and Foot Guards, on duty 
St. James’s, have been reduced from £6,000 to £4,000 per annum; the mess 
at St. James's and that at Dublin Castle are supported at the expense of Govern- 
ment. 

Lord Clonbrock will be the only Conservative candidate to fillthe vacancy in 
the Irish represeutative peerage caused by the death of the Earl of Clancarty, 
the Earl of Charleville having resigned. He will no doubt be elected.— 
Standard. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington having addressed a petition to the Queen, 
entreating her Majesty ‘‘to take under her gracious protection and patronage, and 
to become the Patron of the United Service Museum,” her Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to signify, through the Secretary of State, her assent to his 
Grace’s request. 

A new light-house, which will cost £5,000, is about to be erected by the 
Trinity House, near that point in the Isle of Wight off which the unfortunate 
ship Clarendon was wrecked last year. 

St. Leonard’s.-~The Queen Dowager, we are happy to s'ate, centinues to 
improve in health. Her Majesty, when the weather is sufficiently fine, takes 
carriage-airings, attended by part of her suite. 

Rossini has obtained a divorce from his wife, the once-celebrated Madame 
Colbran, and has gone to spend the winter in Milan. He is expected to return to 
Bologna inthe spring. 

Sir Robert Peel is in better health than he enjoyed at the conclusioa of the 
last session of Parliament, and his lameness is now scarcely perceptible. 

Miss Burdett Coutts made her entree into fashionable lifeon Sunday week, in 





Vavictices. 


A PICTURE—(NOVEMBER) 
Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was brief, 
Loose on the cherry hung the crimson leaf ; 
The dew dwelt ever'on the herb: the woods 
Roar'd with strong blasts, with mighty showers the floods : 





All green was vanished, save of pine and yew 
That still displayed their melancholy hue, 
Save the green holly with its berries red, 


And the green moss that o’er the gravel spread. CRABBE. 


Odd Wh'm.—A foreign journal states, that an Englishman, having lately ob- | 


tained permission to live for a fortnight in one of the houses recently cleared at 
Pompeii, had it completely restored to its original style ; and, with his family and 
servants, having assumed the ancient Roman costume, resided there during the 
whole period, like a citizen of the republic, making the perusal of the classics his 
sole amuseinent ! 

Time.—The vehicle that carries every thing into nothing. We talk of spend 
ing our time, asif it were so much interest of a perpetual annuity ; whereas we 
are all living upon our cayital, and he who wastes a single day, throws away that 
which can never be recalled or recovered.—Tin Trumpet. 

“ How is it,” said a gentleman to Sheridan, ‘that your name has not an O at- 
tached to it? your family is Irish, and, no doubt, illustrious.”—* No family has a 
better right to an O than oar family,’’ said Sheridan, * for we O (owe) to every 
body.” 


Plutarch used to say, that men of small capacities put into great places, like | 


statues set upon great pillars, are made to appear the less by their advance- 
ment. 
AN EPITAPH. 
From Southey'’s edition of Cowper's Posthumous Writings. 

My name—my country—what are they to thee ! 

What, whether base or proud my pedigree ! 

Perhaps I far surpass'd all other men ! 

Perhaps I fell below them all; what then? 

Suffice it, stranger! that thou seest a tomb ; 

Thou know’st its use; it hides—no matter whom. 

Slight Difference in Newspapers.—An Alderman of a certain metropolitan 
city came some time since, very hastily into one of the reading-rooms there, for 
the purpose of consulting the Courier upon some matter of great importance to 
him ; when, not being able immediately to find the paper he wanted, he accosted 
a Reverend gentleman who chanced to be there, and reading the Sun, with 
“ Pray, Sir, is that the Currier you have there?” ‘ No, Sir,” replied the 
other, offering him the paper, “ but it is the Tanner,—won’t that suit you as 
well?” 

The State Coachman.—This venerable personage, who is upwards of eighty 
years of age, performed the duties of his office for the last time on the occasion 
of the Queen opening the present Parliament. So great were his infirmities, that 
he was compelled to be lifted on the box, and the horses afterwards placed to the 
carriage. 

Dramatic Bonne Bouche.—A tragedy is announced as forthcoming at one of the 
German theatres, which, it is said, will excel everything yet produced in attrac- 
tions, horrors, and novelties. This drama, which is the work of a lady, will con- 
tain six robberies, three murders, one half suicide, one miracle, four poisonings, 
eight ghosts, two incests, a condemnation to death, and forcible abductions without 





now, of the two, one desists from the proceedings, the other does not appear to 

Sustain the cause. On the 26th of October last, when the two doc ors obtained 

4 warrant for the arrest of Lord Lincoln for the payment of 400,000 fran 

was based upon the two statements, most injurious for the cheracter of my 

cients, that they had quitted Paris by stealth, after five months’ care bestowed | 
\ 


number. The authoress of so interesting a picture of social life rejoices in the 


names of Mad. Cecilia Georgina Carolina Tavernia Belve, and the play called | 


Jakub Lynch.— Ge rman Pape r. 


Anecdote of a Simple English Boy at Brighton.—The young Queen generally 
rides out daily, in spite of wind or weather. On her return to the Pavilion on 


day last week, areng the usual concourse of persons assembled to see he: return, 
was a@ young chimney sweep, who, perceiving her to be dranched with rain 
loudly exclaimed—* Al Miss, does your Ma know you have been out ins 
weather!’ The exclamation threw the youthful Sovereign into a fit of laugh- 
ter. 


A courtier was praising an old lady for her beauty—* Beauty,”’ said the ancient, 


the Parks, in the late Duchess of St. Alban’s landau and four greys, with outriders. 

We regret to announce the death of the Earl of Clancarty, which took place 
in Kingnegad on Sunday.—Dublin Evening Post. 
~ The Duke of Nemours, for whose return fétes and ovations were preparing, 
had not yet set his foot upon France from Africa, but was daily expected at ‘l'ou- 
lon. The prince had been highly complimented at Algiers, and would, on his 
way home, visit Oran and the Balearic Isles. 

The tradespeople in Brighton estimate that by the death of the Duchess of 

St. Alban’s that town sustains the loss of an annual expenditure of ten or twelve 
thousand pounds and a still larger deficit, if the neighbourhood and poor of Brigh- 
| ton be included, by the demise of the excellent Earl of Egremont. 
A private letter, dated Bayonne, Nov. 28, published by the Gazette de 
| France, states that the army of Don Carlos was newly clothed, that it had under- 
gone a number of salutary reforms, and that the battalions, cavalry and artillery, 
were training with extraordinary activity. On or about the 3d inst., says that 
letter, the Carlist forces will be able to proceed onthe new campaign. 


| Office of Ordnance, Dec. 4, 1837.—Royal Art.: Ist Lt. T. Knatchbull to be 
2d Capt. v. R.G. S. Smith, ret. on h. p.; 2d Lt. H. W. Montressor to be Ist 
Lt. v. Knatchball; Ist Lt. J. H. St. Jotin to be 2d Capt. v. Gilbert, ret. on h.p.; 
2d Lt. W. M. D. Willan to be Ist Lt. v. St. John; 2d Lt. C. Dickson to be Ist 
Lt. v. Losack, dee. 

War Office, Dec 8, 1837.—RI. Horse Gds.: Ens. F. H. P. Methuen, from 
the 10th Ft. to be Cor. by pur. v. Daff who ret. Dec. 8.— 10th Ft.: S. G. Adame 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Methuen, app. to the Rl. Horse Gds. Dec. 8.—17th 
Ft.: Lt. J. Brady, from the 22d Ft. to be Lt. v. Kelly, who exc. Dec. 8.—22d 
Ft.: Lt. W. B Kelly, from the 17th Ft. to be Lt. v. Brady, who exc. Dec. 8.— 
23d Ft.: Lt. W. L. Willoughby to be Capt. by pur. v. Williams, who ret. Dec 
8; 2d Lt. J. S. Capron to be Ist Lt. by pur. v. Willoughby, Dec. 8; Ens. T. 
Ellis, from the 30th Ft. to be 2d Lt. by pur. v-Caproa, Dec 8; 2d Lt. T. Ellis 
| to be Adjt. v. Willoughby, prom. Dec. 8 —30th Ft.: H. Broome, Gent. to be 
| Ens. by pur. v. Ellis, app. to the 23d Ft. Dec. 8.—39th Ft.: Ens. J. Fitz-Roy 
| Dalrymple to be Lt. by pur. v. Leslie, who ret. Dec. 8; W.M. Lockhart, Gent. 
to be Eas. by pur. v. Dalrymple, Dec.8; Gent. Cad. T. S. Little, from the R- 
M. ©. to be Ens. without pur. v. Lockhart, appointed tothe 78th Ft. Dec. 9.— 
60th Ft.: Second Lieut. M. B. Weston to be First Lieut. by p. v. Gisborne, who 
ret. —Dec 8.; T’. Bateson, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by p. v. Weston, Dee. 8; 
—69th Ft.: Staff-Assist.-Surg. J. N. Irwin to be Assist.-Surg. v. Turner, dec. 
Dec. 8—7ist Ft.: Lieut. R. Cheney to be Capt. by p. v. Gore, who ret. Dee. 
8. Ens. T. H. Colvill to be Lieut. by p. v. Cheney, Dec. 8; Gent. Cadet A. C-. 
Dashwood, from the R. M. C. to be Ens. by p. v. Colvill, Dec. 8.—77th Ft.: 
Capt. A. Tomkins, from the h. p. Unat. to be Capt. v. 1. 8. Dickson, who exc. 
rec. the diff. Dec. 9.—78th Ft.: Ens D. St. V. Hamilton to be Lieut. without 
p. v. J. Shields, dec. Nov. 30; Ens. W. M. Lockhiatt, from the 39th Ft. to be 
Ens. v. Hamilton, Dec. 9 —83rd Ft.: Ens. B. H. Brown to be Lieut. by p. v- 
Howard, who ret. Dec. 8 —W. Wynniatt, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Brown, 
Dec. 8.—84th Ft.: Lieut. G. M:Call, from the h.p. Unat. to be Lieut. v. P. 
Craufurd, who exc. Dec. 8.—S6th Ft.. Capt. R. N. Everard, from the 95th Ft- 
to ba Capt. v. Wigmore, who exc. Dec. 8.—87th Ft.. J. K. E. Holmes, Gent 
to be Second Lieut. without p. Dec. 8.—92nd Ft.: Lient. A. T. W. Duff to be 
Capt. v. Pigott, who ret Dec. 8; Ens. S. H. Murray, to be Lt by pur. v. Duff, 
| Dec. 8: 94th Ft.: Ens. G. Maunsell, to be Lt. by p. v. Tomkins, prom. Dec. 
8: W. H. Dore, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Maunsell, Dec. 8.—95th Fre - Capt 
W. H. Wigmore, from the 86th Ft., to be Capt. v. Everard, who exc. Dec. 5‘-~ 
Roval Afriean Colonial Corps : Major A. M. Fraser to be Lieut.-Col. without p. 


y. Hingston, dec 27; Capt. F. Perry, to be Maj. v. Fraser, Dec; Lt. D 








ov. 


W. Jevers to be Capt. v. Perry, Dec.8; Ens. C. Lynch tobe Lt. v. Jevers, 
Dec. 8; H. Sall, Gent. to be Ens. v. Lynch, Dec. 8. 
Unattached: Lt. A. Tomkins, from the 94th Ft., to be Capt. by p. Dec. 8. 
| War-Office, Dec. 15.—4th Regt. of Drag. Gds. ; Lt. F. W. Arkwright, from 
the 47th Ft. to be Lt. v. Wodehouse who exchs.—5th Regt. of Drag. Gds 
Capt. H. A. Jackson, from h. p. Unatt..to be Paymaster, v. W. Graham, who 


rets. upon h. p.—4th Regt. of F't.—Lt. R. H. Monypenny, to be Capt. by pur. v. 


Fyans. who rets. Ens. M. Maclaine. from the 91st. Ft. to be Lt. by pur. v 
Robert , who rets. Ens. J.C. WW. Vivian, from the 66th F’. to be Lt. by pur. v. 
Monypenny.--6th Ft.—Lt. M. G. Dennis, to be Capt. by pur. v. Morden, whe 


| Tets. Ens. W. Reed, to be Lt. by pur. v. Dennis; H. M. Johnsen, gemi..te og 
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-— eed oe 
Ens, by pur. v. Reed.—20th Ft.—Capt C. Smith, from b. p. Unatt. tobe Capt. 


of seizing certain disaffected persons. They succeeded in their object, and were 


v. C. Connor, who exchs. receiving the difference.—2ist Ft.—G. Deane, gent., escorting their prisoners to Montreal, when they found a large body of peasantry 


to be Second Lt. by pur. v. Campbell, who rets. 23d Ft—H. H. Lake, gent., 
to be Ens. by pur. v. Birch, whose app. has not taken place.—42 Ft. Ens. H. M. 
Drummond, to be Lt by pur. v. Stirling, who rets. R. Murray, gent., to be Ens. 
by pur. v. Drammoned —47th Ft.— Lt. Hon. B. Wodehouse, from the 4th Drag. 
Gds. . tobe Lt. v. Arkwright, who exchs.—48th Ft: Capt. C. A. Young, from 
h. p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. R. Woodhouse who exchs. receiving the difference.-— 
58th Ft: Lt. Wa. A. Stewart, to be Capt. without pur. v. Varlo, dec.; Ens. J 
H. Laye, to be Lt. v. Stewart ; Serj.-Maj M. King, to be Ens. v. Laye.—66th 
Ft: J. HB. Birch, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Vivian, prom. tothe 4th Ft.— 
74th Ft.: Lt. J. Campbell, to be Capt without pur. v. Maitland, dec.; Ens. C. 
Edwards, to be Lt. v. Campbell; Quartermaster-Serj. J. Inman, to be Ens. v. 
Edwards.—95th Ft.: Quartermaster F. Feneran, to be Paymaster, v- F. J. 
Ranie, placed upon h. p. 


Kmperial Parliament, 


ADJOURNMENT—CANADA. 
' House of Commons, Dec. 23. 

Lord John RUSSELL moved that the house, at its rising, do adjourn to 
Toesday, the 16:b Jan. : 

Lord George BEN CINCK said that he did not think it right to sleep over the 
Christmas bo.wdays. He thought it would be more becoming that house to sup- 
port the goveroment in any strong measures which they might adopt with re- 
ference to Canada. He therefore moved, as an amendment, that the house should 
adjourn to Thursday next, the 28th day of Dec. The house then divided— 


For the original motion - - - e 44 
Against it - . - - 3 * P 7 
Majority against the amendment - - —37 
CANADA. 


Lord J. RUSSELL gave notice that from and after the 16th of January he 
should move that the consideration of the affairs of Canada have precedence til! 
Feb. 1st; and that on the 16:h of January he shou.d move that that part of her 
Majesty's speech which referred to Canada should be considered. ' 

Lord J. RUSSELL. in moving the order of the day regarding supply, said 
—I do so thus early for the purpose of giving the Hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
berfor Westminster, (Mr Leader,)an opportunity of making any remarks that 
to him may seem necessary or expedient on the subject of the affairs of Can’- 
da; dut lest the Hon Gentleman should have been misled by the intention de- 
clared by me in this house, I wish now to state to the Hor. Gentleman, and to 
this bouse, what my intentions at present are with respect to adjournment. 
It was intended, and I thought I should have been enabled to move an ad- 
jourcment to the Ist of February, with a view to postpone the business of the 
house to that period; but, in considering the whole question of the affairs of 
Canada, I shail not think that I am discharging my duty, or that I am justified 
in now proposing so long an adjournment—[hear, hear.} Ido not mean to say 
that I think that any measures that can be taken by parliament with regard 
to the affairs of Canada can have any iinmediate effect upon what is at present 
passing there. The state of affairs is this—the assembly of the province having 
‘een convened to consider the resolutions passed last session by this house, the 
assembly was necessarily adjourned in consequence of the refusal of the House 
of Assembly to entertainthe question of these resolutions. Since that time it 
bicame evident, from despatches and letters received from Lord Gosford, that the 
inte tion was no lunger io seek redress by means of the assembly, but to have 
recourse Lo arms, and to oppose by force the authority of her Majesty. 

{ have already stated to the house that, according to the wish which Lord 
Gosford had expressed, although his lordship declared his willingness to remain 
in Canada as long as the necessities of the government required it, yet it was his 
lordship’s wish to resign his government when he found that there was no lon- 
ger a prospect of a reconciliation being effected. —According to that wish I have 
iuformed the house that the government immediately relieved Lord Gosford from 
his cu y, and committed the temporary government of Lower Canada to Sir John 
Colborne. But as to the communications of Lord Gosfurd, accounts were re- 
ceived which showed evidently a disposition to resist by force the execution of 
the law, and to compel those who were well disposed and well-principled to jo 
the ranks of the disaifect-d. And I am ratlier understating the reports of Lord 
Gosford, when I say thit they were of sucha nature as to convince the govern- 
ment o' the nr cessity of decisive measures. But we thouglt it necessary, with- 
wut guing to extremes, to communicate to Sir John Colborne—when we intrust- 
ed him with the ‘emporary government of the colony—that we had the greatest 
confidence in bis steadiness and forbearance ; and that while we trusted he would 
carefully ab-tain from resorting, except in the last extremity, to the strongest 
mesures, yet in the event of the abso'ute necessity arising, to proclaim martial 
law—her Majesty's government would take on itself the responsibility—and that 
we should give bim a'l the support which her Majesty could affurd in enforc- 
ing and maintaining the obedience of the province to her Majesty. Such was, 
in the opinion of her Majesty’s ministers, ovr duty to her Majesty and to this 
country. The effect of that order was, from the accounts which we have since 
received, to create a greater disposition to oppose the laws than had hitherto been 


A skirmish ensued, the cavalry were put to flight, and the pri- 





and children had 


French population. By ne means. This took place at St. John’s, in the dis- 


trict of Dorchester, locuted by British settlers, and general'y supposed by go- 
vernment to be one of the best affected places in Lower Canada—(hear. } But it 
was said that there was no disaffection or disturbance in any other British North 


American province. It must be quite refreshing to the government to turn from 
the inflammatory denunciations of the Lower Canadians to the active and com- 
parative loyalty of the people of UpperCanada. He feared they were mistaken 
in their estimate of the Upper Canadians. Had they not held meetings attend- 
ed by armed men, and denounced the Noble Lord's resolutions in language as 
strong as the Lower Canadians themselves !—[hear.] Had not resolutions been 
drawn up, asserting that the Lower Canadians had justice on their side, and that 
in the struggle for independence they would assist themt The house and the 
government had heard of demands and grievances on the part of Upper Cana- 
da, and if that province was really and truly in a quict and loyal state, how did it 
happen that that paragon of a governor, Sir Francis Head, was coming back ?—- 
[hear.] It seemed, however, that the government had determined, if it were 
in a quiet state, that it should remain so no longer; for they were going to send 
out a successor to Sir Francis Head, a man, who, if he did not find a rebellion 
there would create one. He came next to consider the amount of force on each 
side, and the probable chances of success. On the one side was the authority 
of the executive government, backed by the military force, and the great power 
at their disposal; he would not say supported by the people of England, for he 
verily believed and trusted that the people of England would not support an un- 
just war to keep an unwilling colony in subjection. Then there was on the other 
side the great distance, the vast extent of the country to be occupied, and above 
all, the strong feeling of the Canadians themselves, arising from the sense of 
their wrongs. These obstacles would interpose now, as they had before inter- 
posed, between any attempt to coerce the British North American provinces and 
the success of that attempt. The Americans alone had resisted them success- 
fully, and the Canadians had advantages which the Americans had not. ‘The 
Noble Lord had the other night informed him that there had not been an unusu- 
ally large amount of desertion among the troops in Lower Canada. He could 
only say, then, that the amount must always be very large ; for he heard on the 
best authority that it was almost impossible to keep the regimenta together, and 
that detached parties would desert in a body. Was not this to be expected when 
in many stations the soldier was in sight of a country in which a few months’ 
labour would place him in comfort and render him acitizen?t If the soldier fail- 
ed to think of this, there was almost always something to remind him of it, es- 
pecially inthe newspapers. He would read one advertisement which had ap- 
peared in a Canadian paper: ‘‘ Wanted, 5000 labourers in Indianapolis, at 15 
and 20 dollars per month, with board.” Upon this the Canadian paper had this 
comment—‘ We wonder if we could be indicted for treason if we say that 15 
or 20 dollars a month with board, is better than sixpence a day, with the privilege 
of being shot or flogged in the British army.”’ Moreover, the popular party in 
Canada had the reserved lands and the lands of the British North American 
Company to reward those who might join them ; and they had too, the lands of 
certain individuals who might have meddled in their political affairs ; these lands 
might be confiscated—[hear, from the opposition]—they would be used for the 
purpose of rewarding the British soldiers who might desert to them, and the 
Americans who might come over tothem. Many persons imagined that the 
American citizens would be prevented by the American government from inter- 
fering in this struggle. One advantage would arise from our not compelling Ca- 
nada to keep up its connection with this country against its will. At present we 
were obliged to sustain great expense, and to take worse timber from the colony 
than we could get elsewhere on much better terms, while three fourths of the 
trade between the two countries vere factitious, and m ght be proved to be inju- 
rious both to England and Canada. In addition to these disadvantages we should, 
by compelling the Canadians in opposition to their will to coutinue the connec- 
tion, be obliged to keep up a large body of troops to keep down the people. It 
might be asked how the evils which were impending over Canada could be avert- 
ed or mitigated. There were two courses which he believed might have been 
adopted before the resolutions were sent out, or even before any violence was 
camimitted or blood shed—the one was to adopt the propositions of the Canadi- 
ans, and the other at once to redress their grievances ; but he believed the only 
course now was for the government at once to propose an amicable separation. 
He perceived that this observation of his excited some indignation from the Hon. 
Gentlemen opposi‘e—[Hear;] he was surprised at it. But no doubt some gen- 
tlemen thought it would be highly advantageous that England should engage in 
war, and more p2rticularly in an unjust war, for the purpose of oppressing a free 
people. He believed there was no other course by which the evils of war could 
be averted than that which he had pointed out. The noble lord might perhaps 





observed. With respect to the accounts which the newspapers of the day pro- 
tess to have received, | am uvable to speak with cectainty, as no official account 
has yet been received by her Majesty’s government. But, from the manner io 
which the information seems to have come, and from our previous knowledge of 
cireamstances in the colony, I have no doubt that a collision has taken place 
between the troops of her Majesty and an armed body assembled for the trai- 
tvrous and ‘reasonable purpuse of overturning the authority of her Majesty in 
the province of Lower Canada. Such beirg the state of things, although | 
do not believe that any remedy which might be applied by parliament would 
give a greater authority than has already been intrusted to Sir Juhn Colborne, 
yet I du say that | think we should not be justified, when we haye the ‘neans 
of assemtl ng parliament in considerable numbers, to delay that assembling of 
poriament for any longer prriud. Therefore I beg leave to state now, that it is 
our intention, in the first place, to produce to-morrow al! the information tha' 
can be presened without injury to the public service, collected from the des- 
patches en! information received from Lord Gusfurd—(bear.) That ioforme- 
tiob being laid before pariament, will necessinty require some time before it 
ean be read end considered. [i is further our intention, considering that par- 
liament cannot be immediately brought together directly atter Coris'mas in sul- 
ficient numbers to cons‘der matters of sucb importance, yet, at the same time, 
considering that we should not be justified in su Jong an adjournment as till the 
first day ef February next, it is our intention to move that parliament do re-as- 
semble on ‘Tuesday, the 16:h of January next—-(bear.) I therefore think it 
right to inform the hon. gentleman who pruposes to make a motion on this su! - 
ject to-night, that I certainly do not think it would be useful or expe ‘ient to 
enter, in any answer which I might give him, into a statement of the affairs of 
Canada upon which any definite resulution could be cume to by the bouse, thin- 
ned as it is by absence. At the same time, I may add, that we do not wish to 
‘withhold any information from parliament on a matter so grave aud important, 
but that in the middle of January we propuse to meet parliament, with a view 
to call on them for such measures as may be deemed necessary ; but whethe: 
the country is with us, aye or no, whether it will agree with us in our deteria:- 
nation remains to be seen ; but our resolve is, that the we!l-aff-cted to the crown 
in that country shall be protected, and we are anxious that in any measure we 
adopt we should not only be acting by command of her Majesty, but with the 
full assent and concurrence of parliament and the country—(hear.) 

MR. LEADER in the course of his speech said he should wish here to ad- 
vert to the riot which had taken place at Montreal, concerning which there had 
been exaggerated statements, and great boasting, such as was heard from the 
orangemen in Ireland when they declared that they had strength and intelligence 
enough to put down the Roman Catholics of that country, {hear.] The real 
facts were these. In Montreal there was a liberal club composed of young men 
of the province anxious to habituate themselves to miliary movements, and 
called the “Sons of Liberty.” They were separated into three detachments, 
one of which happened to meet a tory club called the “ Doric Club.” A colli- 
sion ensued, and the tories were driven off the field. There the matter would 
have ended, had not the tories returned with a reinforcement ; but the Sons of Li- 
cberty having gone, they had no enemies to contend with ; upon which they attack- 
ed the office of a‘tberal paper called the Vindicator, where there was only an old 
woman, and destroyed it. This they did with great gallantry, and they then 
beasted that they had beaten the Sons of Liberty. They knew full well, such 
was their estimation of the British magistrates and troops, than in any collision 


with the tory party, they would have to contend with that party, backed by the | 


authority of the lew and the power of the troops—[cheers from the opposition. } 
Did hon. members oppesite applaud that !—[cheers.] Would they have the 
anagistrates and troops act as partisans, instead of protecting the lives and pro- 
perties of her Majesty's subjects '—[hear.] There was a large military force in 
Montreal. Thus the triumph was not the triumph of a tory mob over a liberal 
mob, but of a tory mob backed by a large body of officiais and troops. In an 
account of a collision which recently took place at St. John’s, the same sort of 
feeling of unfairness was manifested. Government stated that Lower Canada 
was not generally disaffected ; but that it was only a certain portion of the popu- 
lation, headed by factious and disaffected demagogues, whe wished to throw off 
mJicir connection with the people of England. Now he would take a statement 
from one of their own papers, and then ask the House, Judging fairly from that 
statement, whether that country was really and truly in a well-affected state, or 
w hether it evas not evident that almost the entire population was hostile to Great 


Britain. It eppeared that a party of Montreal cavalry went out for the purpose 





tind some other means The question was not now a mere Canadian question 
It had ceased to be a question between the official party and the popular party— 
between a majority and a minority, or, es the Government would have it, between 
the French and the English parties in Canada. It had become a question be- 
tween the Government and the people of England, whether the Government 
should plunge England in a war which might be a general war, which was inde- 
fensible on any principal of justice. He would ask whether it was prudent to 
engage in a war for the purpose of keeping Canada attached to this country for 
some few years longer, knowing, as we must do, that in the natural course of 
events that colony must become independent, and know that it would in that 
state be a better market for our trade and a more favourable fie!ld for emigration 
than it would ever be under the present system! By engaging in war the Cana 
dians would be rendered so hosti’e to the whole British people, that our trade and 
emigration thither would be almost entirely destroyed. He had endeavoured to 
show the measures by which Canada had been driven into rebellion, and to point 
out the means by which the evils impending ever this country and Canada might 
be averted, or at any rate much mitigated. It was by affected lenity, fol- 
lowed by threats aud sever.ty—it was by the vacillation and incompetence 
of the government that these evils had been produced. It was the present 
government that had first acknowledged the evils under which the people 
of Canada had suffered, and then refused to redress them; it was the 
present government who, when the Canadians asked for relief, had seut 
them a coercion bill—it was the present government who had _ insulted 
the representatives of the people, and, after having driven the colony into rebel- 
lion, LOW sought to reduce it to astate of slavish submission. Whatever might 
be the issue, he rejoiced that Canada had resisted; he thanked the House for 
the attention with which he had been heard; but when he said an unwilling 
audience the House must know that he felt there were not, perhaps, ten other 
members who felt with him on this subject. If not an unwilling, he might say an 
adverse, audience, and he meant to thank them for having listened with so much 
patience to sentiments which must have been so disagreeable to them. The 
Hon. Member concluded by moving for copies of all despatches which have pass- 
ed between Lord Gosford and the Colonial-office since the date of those last pre- 
s’nted to the house. 

Mr. HUME followed, and as may be supposed i & similar strain. 

Su W. MOLESWORTH concluded in the following words : If this war did 
ensue, he, for one, would he compelled to triumph in defeat; and though, as an 
Evglsh citizen, he could not but sorrow under mortification and calamity, yet, 
on the whole, he would think success more a matter of regret than of gratula- 
fon, when a free nation were found tyrannising over a people equally free, and 
combatting in behalf of their own rights. If such a war did ensue, might suc- 
cess allend the efforts of the Canadians, and might curses be heaped on the heads 
of a ministry who could spend the national resources in defence of principles so 
disgraceful to a free country. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON rose to order. This was not language that ought to be 
used in that house at the time they were informed that her Majesty's forces were 
abvut to be sent to Lower Canada—[hear. ] 

Mr. HUME, what, sir, have we not liberty of speech? and should any man 
dare to interrupt us in the expression of our opinions, the language used being 
fitting ! The Hon. Member ought not to have ventured on calling my Hon. 
Friend to order while expressing his honest indignation at the conduct of minis- 
ters—[hear. ] 

Sir GEORGE GREY deplored the animosities which existed between the 
two parties in Lower Canada. Government had endeavoured to mitigate them 
—to support persons of moderate opinions, who were anxious for a redress of 
grievances, yet were fully impressed with the advantage of preserving the con- 
nection with this country. He regretted that they had to a certain extent failed ; 
but he did hope that the same cessation of party feeling which had betore sig- 
nalised that House when the great interests of the empire were at stake, would 
be again exbibited, and that all would rally round the Government—not only in 
that House, but in Canada—who desired that the Canadian people should stil] 
continue under the protection of law and justice, and were anxious to put a stop 
| ‘0 proceedings which were rapidly hurrying the colony towards a crisis, which 

no man could more deeply deplore than himself—[hear] The Hon. Member for 
W estininster had also assumed that there was a sympathy between the people of 
the United States and those of Lower Canada. Nothing could be more falla- 
cions' ‘The Hon. Member was also wrong in Supposing that the other provinces 
of British North America were in a similar state of feeling. On the contrary, 











the soldiers in Upper Canada has been dispensed with by the lieu tenant-governor 
and placed at the disposal of Sir John Colborne, from a feeling of security that 
drawn up under arms behind a cluster of trees, which had been felled and thrown | existed in Upper Canada. 
across the road. ‘ 
soners were rescued. And what was the state of the country described to be! 
Precisely that in which an insurgent district always was—the houses were de- 
serted, the goods and provisions had been removed, the wom : 
been taken to places of safety, and the men were scouring the country In small 
detached parties, or, as in the instance which he had just mentioned, drawn up 
behind a breastwork, to wait in ambush for the return of a party of troops. It 
might be said that this affray took place in a French district—with a disaffected 


The Hon. Member was equally wrong in regard to 

New Brunswick. The last accounts fromm that colony, presented a unanimous 

vote in the House of Assembly, expressive of approbation of the course pursued 

by the mother country—a course precisely similar to that pursued last summer in 

Lower Canada—{hear}. He now came to the general charges that had been 

made against the government. The Hon Member for Kilkenny bad, with an 

edifying impartiality, denounced every colonial governor as a tyrant. Among 

others, he had alluded to the case of Colonel Arthur. It had been said that he 

was an unfit person to be sent as Governor to a free Colony. The Hon. Baronet 

had stated his opinion as chairman of the transportation committce. He surely 

did not mean to intimate that the committee had expressed any such opinion? 

His (Sir George Grey's) own opinion, upon a consideration of the documents laid 

before that committee was, that the administration of Colonel Arthur in the 
colony in question, when the peculiar circumstances were considered, was almost 

unparalleled for success. Let the instructions Colonel Arthur received, not bis 

execution of them, bear the weight of reprobation, unless it was intended that he 
should be accused of not having acted up to those instructions, or of having 
exceeded them. Colonel Arthur had never shrunk from the charges that had 
been urged against him. One of them only had been brought forward, and it 
would be in the recollection of the house whether he had not completely refuted 
it, in the explanation made by a Noble Lord on that occasion. He entertain- 
ed the fullest confidence that the choice made by government in the person of 
Colonel Arthur would be fully justified by an experience of the liberality, firm 

ness, and talent with which he would discharge the duties of his station. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON said although he was of opinion that it would be pre- 

mature to enter at large into the affairs of Canada after the communication 
which had been made tothe house by the noble lord the secretary of state for 
the home department, yet he could not sit quietly and hear the Janguage used by 
the hon. member for Westminster without expressing his indignation at it— 
(loud cheers.) The honourable member had described scenes of bloodshed and 
outrage among our countrymen in a very distant part of the world, and had 
dwelt upun them with a feeling of exultation—(cheers )—which must have been 
unpleasant and cruel to the feelings of almost every honourable gentleman in 
that assembly. He had nut expressed the slightest commisseration for the mi- 
sery in which Canada must be involved He had not deplored the bloodshed 
which bad taken place, but had indulged in an exultation at the commission of 
treason, which he (Mr. Lushington) did not expect to have heard from any mem- 
ber of that house—(cheers.) The bon. member seemed to revel in the idea, 
that the course of justice should be suspended, and to prefer the irregular law 
of a party of insurgents. He had alluded with a feeling of pleasure—and he 
boped he did not misapp ehend she hon. gentleman when he added a feeling of 
delight—to the prospect of deseition from the British army, and had advert 

ed to the advantages which those soldiers might derive who should abandon 
their duty. In pursuance of what he (Mr. Lushington) had observed when he 
rose, he did not mean to enter upon the discussion of the question, but he thought 
it his duty as a loyal subject, and member of that house, to express the dissat- 
isfaction, indeed he might say the indignation, which he felt at some passages 
in the hon. gen'leman’s speech—(cheers. ) = 

Lord J. RUSSELL said be believed the hon. bart. (Sir R. Inglis) was not in 

his place when he made his statement to the house in the early part of the eve- 
ning, and he should therefore, for his benefit, and that of others who had not 
then heard him, repeat what the circumstances were in which they stood. It 
was well known that it was the intentionto move the adjournment from Satur- 
day tothe Ist of February, and no complaint had been made that such adjourn- 
ment was for too long a period, the house being perfectly ready to leave the 
affairs of the country to the responsibility of the government. In this state of 
things he had that evening come down to the house with a voluntary proposi- 
tion that the adjournment should unly be tothe 16th of January ; not on the 
ground that ministers were not themselves prepared to take any steps in relation 
to Cavada that might be deemed necessary, in consequence of the recei.t intel- 
ligence from that colony, or that it was necessary that parliament should be 
assembled for the purpose of maintaining the honor of the country ; but he did 
think that, with the uncertain intelligence they were receiving from week to 
week from Canada, combined with the recent intelligence which had arrived 
that day, it would not be advisable to adjourn for a period of five weeks, with- 
out asking the concurrence of parliament in the general course of policy which 
it was intended to pursue with respect to that country. If, however, he were, 
on the other band, only to adjourn for a week, be thuugh he could not jusufy 
such an early assemblage of the house. It would scarcely be right towards 
those hon. members who might have left town under the impression that the 
house would not meet until the first of February, and under any circumstances it 
was impes:'t'e to expect a full assembiage of members so immediately after 
Cohristmas—(hear, bear ) 

But sopposing they were to say with the hon. gentlemen that they must endea- 
vour to avuid the bad feelings which were engendered by civil war, and ultimate- 
ly consent tu the instant separation, did the hon. gentlemen think that those bad 
feelings would be got rid of! Had not his bon. friend been made aware, by 
those speeches which had been made, that a large portion of her Majesty’s sub- 
jecis would be doomed to instant persecution? Had they not heard that night, 
vot from a Canadian or a foreigner, but from a member of that house, satisfac- 
tion expressed atthe defeat of the British troops—(cheers)—and a gloating over 
the destruction of all public and private property—(cheers)—property which 
was given and assigned to settlers in Canada, ui.der tbe sanctiun and guarantee of 
British laws 1—(cheers).— Did they not hear delight expressed at the prospect of 
lands granted in this manner becoming sacrificed and conhscated by a new re- 
public? It had been said that the present question was the same as that which 
caused the American war. He fu'ly agreed, however, with the hon. member 
from Newark, that the questions were totally dissimilar in character, as he hoped 
they would be in the result. America did not desire to avoid contributing to the 
expenses of the governmen!, but they denied the right of the British parliament 
to tex them by the Stamp Act without tleir own consent ; and this was the reason 
that Lord Chathem had called the act oppressive, because the consent of the 
American people hadr ‘beenasked. But was this the case with Canada? No! 
the story of Canada -.a widely different. Inthe year 1791, the constitution of 
Canada was settled, and an assembly was established to be elected by the people. 
Tits country did not attempt to tax the Canadians, but Jeft that power to their 
own legislative assembly, and also the disposal of the revenue arising from those 
|taxes. This country never pretended to tax them, or dispose of their taxes. 

What the Canadians demanded was, that the legis\ative council should be elect- 
ed as well as the assembly, and that all persons holding public offices should be 
removable at pleasure. Because, then, their demands were not granted, they 
refused the supplies and stopped the machinery of government. The act of her 
Majesty’s ministers was. therefore a defensive act, io prevent the machinery of 
the Canadian Government from being entirely put an end to. Even if they 
were to grant the demands made upon them, he did not think it would secure 
the peace and harmony of the colony. Suppose the legislative council to be 
elective, anda bill was introduced into the legis!ative assembly for preventing 
troops from entering Quebec or Montreal, and it was agreed to by a council so 
constituted, what remedy would remain? The governor, it is true, might refuse 
his assent to such a bill, but might not the two assemblies refuse the supplies 
as hid been done before, and what remedy would then remain? The machinery 
of government must necessarily be stopped until their commands were complied 
with. They would refuse the supplies, on the ground that no troops ought tole 
sent to those places. ‘Their pusition as regarded the United States at a former 
period, was, therefore, as unlike as any two things could be. When the reeolc- 
tions passed that neuse last session, he did not indulge in deciced predilections. 
It was not bis habit to doso. He ventured, however, io eXpress a hope that 
these resolutions would be productive of good, thongh there might arise, per- 
haps, some slight and temporary struggle in consequence. Nuw that this strug- 
gie seeme! to have commenced, he mist say that he felt no fears as to the 
result. The impression on his mind was not one of apprehension, though he 
would not, at the same time, speak with confidence 
It may be true, as stated in the course of the debaté, that there were no 
means of securing Canada against the wishes of the people. Every thing kad 
been done to show them that it was the desire of the government here to couci- 
late them as-much as possible. They were lightly taxed, and iv evety respect 
indulgently treated; they had no grievance to complain of, and, therefore, he 
saw no reason why they should not remain contented under the British govern- 
ment. He did not, for his part, look forward to any early separation of the two 
countries. He knew not how far the principle of separation laid down by his 
Hon. Friend (Mr Warbarton) might be pushed, if temporary difficulties were 
to arise of a similar nature in Nova Scotia, New Bronewick, and in their other 
North American colonies, but certain he was that, if they were to yield now to 
aggression, it would not tend to lessen their difficulties if similar circumstances 
should arise as regardedthe rest of their colonies in that quarter. It was said 
that a struggle with Canada might involve them with other powers. He did 
not see muchin this argument; but, if they were to assume a timid pussilani- 
mous tone—if they were to refuse to lisien to those who looked iothem for 
protection—if they relinquished her Majesty's loyal subjects in those colonies 
and withdrew the troops—if they acted a part so pusilanimous, and weak, and 
coward y, they must, in that case, expect not peace but aggressive force, and 
even the scorn and contempt of other powers—[cheers ] 

W hat would other nations naturally say? Here is that nation, once so power- 
ful, so great in war, so fluurishing in peace, submitting to one of ber own colo- 
| nies; we now behold that sun, once so bright, sinking obscurely in the horizon, 
| never torise again. This would be the language, if they were to brook to sub- 


| mission and timid defence rather than to victory. He must say, that he deeply 


regretted the language he heard that night from some Hon. Members, than 
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_ Members. 
_ tion, that the House will proceed after tle recess to submit in the ordinary course 





2 Three petitions, he believed, might be considered neutral. 
¥ said that itdid not appear to him that a cluster of petitions had been got up in 


© tors and the rights of the members returned. 
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which, if acted upon, nothing could be more fatal to the best interests of this 
country. The discontent existing in Canada may be overcharged or it may not, 
but it mast be treated in such a way as to be accompanied with no degradation 
and humiliation of the mother country—then, indeed, they might be assured 
that no foreign possession of the ciowa would long remain under the control 
of this nation ; and it would be useless to call parliament together for colonial 
objects, for nothing would remain to submtit to their consideration but stain, de- 
feat, and dishonour—([cheers. } , 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


From Bell's Messenger, Dec. 10. 

On Wednesday last, occurred the third personal conflict of the two parties, 
the occasion being, that this was the day which Lord J. Russell had fixed for 
naming the time at which the pending election petitions should be heard by the 
respective committees. Lord J. Russell fulfilled the expectation of the house 
and of the country, to the great disappointment of the English and Irish Radicals, 
by mentioning a distinct day,—very adroitly adding that the proportionate number 
of the Whig and Tory petitions was not such as to justify him in assuming that 
there had been any unfair conspiracy,—and that, therefore, he saw no sufficient 
occasion to depart from the usual course, 

‘“ Circumstances, he said, that had occurred previously to, during, and after 
the election, had led him to doubt whether it would not be necessary to adopt 
some extraordinary course. It was said that threats were held out before the 
election that certain places would be contested—if the opposing party were 
returned, that petitions should be presented against them. It was also said that 
petitions had been got up in cases where there was not the least chance of a 
successful issue. Immediately after the elections it was openly declared that a 
singular course should be adopted against the Irish returns, and that subscrip- 
tions would be entered into to set them aside, not because the members did not 
represent the Irish people, but that they differed in political views from the major- 
ity elected in England. If such combinations had existed, andif there had been 
a great in-pouriug of vexatious petitions, he thought it would have been impossi- 
ble for the house to come to a fair decision by the Grenville Act. However, he 
had stated, and would now repeat, that, let circumstances be ever so suspicious, 
they should be of an extraordinary nature to induce that house to defer the time 
of considering petitions that affected the general interests of the country, as well 
as those of private individuals. He felt himself bound to say, in reference to the 
number of petition@that they did not exceed those presented after former elec- 
tions, and were not of a nature to induce the house to adopt an extraordinary 
course. In 1831, 57 petitions were presented ; in 1832, 49 ; in 1835, when the 
right hon. baronet opposite (Sir Robert Peel) dissolved the parliament, the number 
was 42 ; and in 1837, 67, being only 10 more than in 1831. When he consider- 
ed the number of bond fide petitions, and the very narrow majorities in the elec- 
tion contest, he did rot think the house was called upon to adopt extraordinary 
measures. He did not perceive any clear proof of combination to present clus- 
ters of petitions on unreasonable grounds, or for the purpose of changing the 
tribunal before which th se petitions were to be tried, or of affecting the parties 
who might be called on to decide upon their merits. The Noble Lord concluded 
by moving that the election petition from the county of Roxburgh be taken into 
consideration on the 6th of Febuary. 

It must be confessed that this course was cruelly mortifying to the Whigs 
and Radicals, and the I: ish tail, on the benches behind Lord John, but 

Sir R. PEEL said he rejoiced at the course adopted by the Noble Lord, for it 
precluded the necessity of his making the motion of which he had given notice. 









on the contingency of the Noble Lord’s motion not taking effect, and he rejoiced 
_ because the Noble Lord had adhered to the uniform practice adopted by the re- 
_‘ presentatives of the government under similar circumstances, in making it the 


first duty of the house to determine who were the proper persons to constilute its 
He looked on this proceeding asa formal and authoritative declara- 


the election petitions to the known constitutional tribunal. He considered this a 
formal declaration by which all parties were bound. [Hear, hear, from the op- 
position benches.] Some petititions would be taken into consideration on the 
6th of February ; others were to follow in couse, and parties should be prepared 
with their witnesses to submit their cases to the ordinary tribunal. He fully 
~ agreed with the Noble Lord that nothing had occurred to induce the House to 
' adopt an extraordinary course. In 1831 there were 57 petitions. Now there 
_ were only 67, and he did not see any grounds to suppose that the present were 
not of a bond fide nature. There were 28 petitions from that, the opposition 
side of the House, and 36 from the ministerial. [Cheers from the opposition. } 
The Noble Lord 


concert. He [Sir R. Peel] had looked over 27, and as far as that number was 
_ eoncerned he could confirm the assertion of the Noble Lord. He begged to in- 
_ quire if the Noble Lord had seen the others, for he fancied he could point out a 
_ cluster—a constellation [laughter] to which the Noble Lord’s declaration would 


> ues be inapplicable. Althougl 67 exceeded 57, the number of petitions shouid be 


coasidered in proportionate bearing with the number of contests. It should also 
be borne in min4, that when the votes at an election were nearly balanced, an in- 
crease of petitions would be the result. There never were more contests than during 
the last election, and members were never returned by less majorities. He re- 
joiced that all impending contingencies, rendered more awful from their obscurity, 
had passed away. He, however, questioned whether there was any good foun- 
dation for the Noble Lord's doubts. There could be no objection to bond fide 
_ petitions against improper returns, and the mere circumstance of the number 
should not swerve fro: its ordinary course. ‘The Right Hon. Bart. concluded by 
_ expressing a hope that, as the Noble Lord [Lord J. Russell] had fixed a day for 
_ the consideration of petitions, the Hon. Member for Liskeard [Mr. C. Buller} 
- would not press hi ill (on controverted elections) too hastily through the house. 
The general impression was that no business of importance would be entered 
upon after this week. 

The speeches of Lord John Russell and Sir R. Peel had been preceded by a 
very animated debate, or rather a conversational conflict, in which some very 
sharp blows were dealt upon both sides—the subject of discussion being a mo- 
tion by Mr. O’Brien, that a petition presented by him aga nst Mr. Spottiswoode’s 
election subscription fund should be printed. This brought on a most animated 
debate, in the course of which the whole subject was discussed with the usual 
personalities—the point aimed at being to establish that this subscription, and 


particularly the recent contribution of Sir Francis Burdett, amounted to an ille- | 


gal maintenance—or at least to an unfair confederacy, against the rights of elec- 


Zhe Albion. 


ene nee 
gree calling for an inquiry before the select committee. Mr. O'Brien's motion 
was, therefore, negatived by a majority of two hundred and ten. , 

Mr. O’Cennell placed a notice on the book four an early day after the holidays, 
to move for leave to bring ina bill for the relief of her Majesty's subjects profes- 
sing the Jewish religion. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then brought on his motion, redeeming a 
pledge given on proposing the select committee on the Civil List, to appoint a 
select committee to inquire how far the sinecures and peusions granted by virtue 
of the 1st William IV. c. 24, and chargeable on the Civil List, and by virtue of 
the 2d and 3d Wiiliam IY. c. 116, and charged on the consolidated fund, ought 
to be continued, having due regard to the just rights of the parties, and to econo- 
my in the public expenditure. In his speech the Right Hon. Gent. traced the 
history of the Civil List Act from the period when it was first legislated upon in 
the house to the year 1831, when, under the Whigs, the subject of outstanding 
pensions was very fully gone into before acommittee. He admitted that the re- 
port of that committee, of which Lord Althorp was chairman, declared sacred 
all pensions granted up to that time , but he contended that this opinion was not 
prospective, and that all grants made subsequently were fairly open to the in- 
quiries of Parliament, notwithstanding the report of 1831. 

Sir R Peel, urged the injustice and breach of faith involved in the proposed 
proceeding, and quoted from the report itself to show that it could not bear such 
an interpretation. The words were these: —‘ Adverting toall the circumstances 
of the case, considering that no material relief to the finances of the country 
could be derived from the most rigid measures of retrenchment applied io the 
Pension List; that in many cases severe distress, in some actual injustice, would 
arise to individuals from the general discontinuance of pensions; that such dis- 
continuance on the occasion of his Majesty’s accession would be a departure from 
an usage invariably observed on the accession of his Majesty’s predecessors, 
your committee do not think it advisable to withdraw from the crown those funds 
which may enable the crown, if it shall so think fit, to continue the pensions on 
the Civil List of his late Majesty.” And yet the Right Hon. Gent. could agree 
to this report, and say that it contained authority for the course he was pursuing ! 
He moved resolutions in the way of protest aganst a course that was seeking 
popularity at the expense of justice. 

No fewer than 16 members subsequently spoke, but for the most part they were 
among the Dit minores—the ‘‘ walking (or rather talking) gentlemen” of the 
theatre, who serve to fill up the time till the great men think it worth their while 
to occupy the stage. 

Lord Stanley expressed his astonishment at the proposed abandonment of prin- 
ciple and Parliamentary faith. 

After speeches from Lord J. Russell, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c., 
the house divided. 

_ The numbers were—For the original motion, 295 ; against it, 233. 
in its favour, 62. 





Majority 


——$——aa 
From the Globe. 

It willbe seen by the subjoined letter, that the officers of the United States 
are actively employed in preserving the neutrality and good faith of the Govern- 
menut, by suppressing the hostile expeditions fitted out by our citizens and others 
to invade Canada. The arms seized beionged to the State of New York, and 
the expedition under Lieutenant Col. Worth was accompanied by a volunteer 
force and civil officer from that State. 

Copy of a letter from the Collector of the District of Cuyahoga, dated 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 24, 1838. 

Sir: Ihave to inform you that the steamboat Robert Fulton, commanded by 
Lieut. Homan, of the Navy, arrived here this morning, on her way from Buffalo to 
Detroit, having on board a large body of United States troops, under command of 
Colouel Worth, of the army. ‘The object of this expedition is to suppress the 
violations of our neutrality which are now taking place on or near the Detroit 
river. 

From the latest information obtained from that quarter, it appears that from 
500 to 1000 men are organised on Gibralter, (an American island,) at the mouth 
of Detroit river, and opposite Malden, U.C. with the avowed intent of invading the 
Province of Upper Canada. I am quite certain that the Robert Fulton will be 
able to reach the scene of these operations by 9 o'clock this evening, though the 
weather has been, for two days past, extremely cold, and a considerable quantity 
of ice has accumulated in the upper part of the lake. The Robert Fulton left 
Buffalo on Sunday evening last. On Monday morning she touched at the port of 
Dunkirk, from whence the troops embarked, and marched to the village of 
Fredonia, four miles in the interior. Here were concentrated about 300 men of 
the forces lately on Navy Island. Col. Worth was enabled to seize all their 
arms and munitions, amounting to about 390 stand of arms, and safely secured 
them on board of the boat. 

The steamboat New England had been chartered at Buffalo to transport the 
forces concentrated at Frodonia to the scene of offensive operations on the 
Detroit river, but has been prevented by General Scott. The New England is 
now in the service of the Government, and will proceed up the lake to-morrow, 
as far as Erie, at least. 

To aid in the operations of these steamboats, I have ordered all the light-houses 
under my superintendence to be lighted up, which for several weeks have been 
suspended by the close of navigation. In haste, &c. 

Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9 a — per cent prem. 


TENE ALBION. _ 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1838. 
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The packet ship Philadelphia, from London, brings papers up as late as the 
the 26th ult., from which it appears that news of the disturbances in Lower 
Canada, including the affair of St. Charles, had been received. 

Ministers have not made any specific motion upon the subject, in consequence 
of the information received by them, being not of a non official character. The only 
step taken by ministers is to shorten the pre-arranged length of the Christmas 
recess, and, instead of adjourning till Ist February, to reassemble on the 16th 





January, with the understanding that the affairs of Canada should take prece- 
dence of every other business for the next fortnight. 
The debates on this subject are, however, highly interesting, as they will serve 


As we have so often treated | 0 show the general feeling of the house and country, upon the subject, and wil! 


upon this subject we shall now refer to the spirited debates which will be found show the conduct of the “ Agitators” in American affairs in its true light. 


4 in our paper of this day, and the more particularly so, as the same subject, and 

> the same character of debate, were resumed in the House of Commons on 
> Thursday last. 

This was the fourth and last occasion upon which the two parties came in a 

kind of battle array against each other, andif the general battle which was anti- 


cipated did not take place in its full extent, there was still so much skirmishing, | 


» and such a spirit displayed in this skirmishing, as very strongly to exhibit the re- 
solute hostility of the parties on both sides. 
or rather further exteasion of Mr. O'Brien’s motion on the preceding night, that 
the petition which he had presented, complaining of the subscription that had 

» been raised to encourage the prosecution of petitions against Irish members, and 

) of the conduct of Sir Francis Burdett in having contributed to such subscrip- 


» ton, should be referred to a select committee. In the course of his speech in 


» support of this motion Mr. O’Brien very strongly arraigned both the general prin- | 


) ciples of these sucecriptions, and the particular impropriety of Sir F. Burdett in 
subscribing to the expenses of petitions upon which, as a member of parliament, 
\ he might be called upon to sit as a judge. 
_ proceeded to show that this practice of subscribing to election petitions, which 
' he admitted not to be strictly defensible upon legal and constitutional principles, 


The occasion was, the resumption | 


Sir William Follett then rose, and | to acknowledge, as a courtesy, that he could obtain a patient hearing. 





The speeches of Lord John Russell, aud of the Member for Westminster 
| Oe Leader) will answer good purpose both at home and in Canada. It has 
| long been manifest that such men as Messrs. Leader, Hume, Roebuck, and Sir W. 
Molesworth, were greatly instramental in blowing up the coals of dissention 

in the provinces, and there is little doubt that they have had the earliest infor- 
mation from Papineau and his coadjutors, of all the plans and modes of actien 
contemplated in Canada; to them they have doubtless added their own ad- 
vices, and like all projectors, who look only to one side of the question, they have 
anticipated results, which they will tind to be miserably dissipated. 

But we gather, even from the speech of Mr. Leader himself, that he did not 
consider ten among the House of Commons, to agree with him in the principles 
and sentiments he was expressing. 


How wretchedly hopeless, then, must be 
the case which has so few adherents at the fountain head, and when he is obliged 
If such 
be the case even at first, when intelligence of vnly an untoward nature tothe 


i loyal case, is before the , wi . hafore : 
7 was still so common on all sides of the heuse as to render it impossible to make it | ‘ » 1s before the house, how will they look before the Legislature, when 


/ a subject of fair imputation against any individual member. 
ha Lord Ashley’s return for Dorsetshire had been neaded by Lord Ebring- 
* ton, Mr. Warburton, and other members of parliament, and all of them uncon- 
» nected with the county, Mr. Denison on Wednesday last had taken the chair 
; ata meeting held to raise subscriptions for defending the seats of the City mem- 
‘bers. And Mr. O’Connell had, about April last, proposed in Dublin a general 
** Anti-Tory”’ petition fund by subscriptions of fifty pounds from each Irish 
‘‘ Liberal” member, offering to begin the list by a giftof three hundred pounds 
for himself and his sons. In point of fact, the Irish Liberal members never did 
_ pay their fifty pounds, but Mr. O'Connell had at least the merit of intending that 
3 they should. The admirable speech of Sir W. Follett settled the whole dis- 
" cussion, and the ministers and their adherents, who came down to vote for the 
7 committee, were obliged to back out. All the members thus enumerated by Sit 
» William Follett sucetssively rose, admitted that they had so subscribed, and tried 
» ineffectually to distinguish their own cases from that of the Spottiswoude fund ; 
but they none of them succeeded in establishing such a distinction. And Lord 
Ashley observed, that the circumstance of the Dorsetshire subscription having 
been for that specific petition, and not, as here, for a general fund, only made 
the argument the stronger, inasmuch as the subscription there was not as here, a 
contribution to be divided among several petitions, but it was a muster of the 
/whole pecuniary force of the Reformers all over England against his single 


seat. 

j The debate, after some further speeches, and particularly one by Sir Francis 
Burdett (a most noble and gallant speech indeed), and one by the Attorney G 
Hpneral, and an irrelevant side motion by Mr. Harvey, was finally brought to a di 
‘sion, in which both parties, with the exception of the extreme Radicals, vers 
isely aud prudently concurred to get rid of the question as being one in no de 


Such a subscription | 





the full details of successes, in some cases achieved by the loyalty of the militia and | 


volunteers come tobe given? When the desertion of the insurgent leaders at the 
very first burst of hostilities shall be reported; when the news that the insur- 
rection has been effectually put down, by the inhabitants of the Province, 
notwithstanding that the greatest encouragement and temptation was held 
out to them by numerous adventurers from the southern side of the bor- 
ders ;—when these things come officially to the notice of Parliament, where 
then will be the knowing shrugs, and inuendoes, and acquaintance with the spi- 
rit of the Canadian people, in which these “ leaders ” have invested themselves ? 
With the exception of the special band above named, we do not think there was 
one member of the House of Commons whose heart responded to the speech of 
the Member for Westminster, who will presently find that his opinions cannot be 
found even in the land of Utopia. 

With respect to Canada, ministers have assuredly felt in a proper spirit. Lord 
John Russell on a late occasion informed the House, that it was their intention to 





We therefore would remind the Messrs 
Hume & Co., that the project itself having utterly failed, they may do well to oc- 
S ickK 
will certainly be set on foot, and there are reports on this side of the water, of 


give their confidence tothe most loyal. 


; cupy their cares in coming scatheless out of the subsequent enquiries 


correspondences more dangerous than that of a Greek Loan. 





The business in Upper Canada is rapidly drawinz to a close, and the revolu 
tionary drama which we were promised should be so effectual, will end in a mise 
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rable farce. MacKenzie and his contemptible followers have been enacting High 
Life Below Stairs, but on the return of the troops from Lower Canada—the ap- 
proach of Gen. Scott and Col. Worth, and above all, the loyalty and patriotism 
shown by the great mass of the inhabitants, their wretched performances have 
been broaght to a speedy termination. The presence of Gen. Scott, and the 
officers with him, have been attended with the most salutary effects, and leaves 

us only to regret that their expedition was not undertaken earlier. The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, and also that of the United Siates, have been exceeding- 
ly remiss in allowing their frontiers to be unprotected—noi a single soldier of 
either nation has been statiened on the frontier for a long time past ; even the 
fortresses on either side have been without garrisuns, and the muniments being 
without protection, became the booty of marauders. Such a state of things 
must not be allowed to recur if the two countries have any regard for their own 
dignity, or the preservation of their peaceful relations. By all means let mili- 

tary establishments, but upon a reasonably economical scale, be mutually kept up 
on the Niagara and the Detroit frontiers; it was always necessary, and by - 

cent events it has become doubly so. The late transactions have engendered 

national and even personal animosities amongst the border population, which will 

require prudence, and the presence of some impartial constitute:! authority to 
keep within due bounds. The proximity of the national forces in friendly rivalry, 
will foster mutual respect, and set an example of courtesy and forbearance to the 
inhabitants ; it will also have the good effect of checking illegal traffic, mutual 
desertions, &c. Had such existed at the period of Mackenzie's Jack Cade out- 
break at Toronto, the subsequent unpleasant events would not have occurred , 
and the affairs of Navy Island and Schlosser would not have become a part of 
British and American history. 

We have copied the latest intelligence from Malden and Detroit; it will be 
seen that the activity of Col. Worth and Lt. Homans with their steamboats is 
rapidly bringing the disturbances in that quarter to a conclusion. If these gen- 
tlemen will break up the lawless assemblages of Americans, the inhabitants of 
Canada will take care of their own bad subjects, and without difficulty preserve 
the public tranquillity. 

As further evidence, if it were wanted, of how much the neutrality of the 
United States has been abused by some of its citizens, we subjoin a letter from 
Lt. Elmsley, commanding one of the British Schooners in the‘ Niagara, report- 
ing the manner in which his boats were fired upon by the militia of the State, some 
of whom were in uniform, from Grand Island. The outrage took place only a 
day or two before the arrival of Gen. Scott, and was the second time the same 
officer had been fired on by citizens under the American flag—he having expe- 
rienced a similar salutation near Fort Schlosser on the 29th of Dec.:— 

H. M. Schooner Queen, off Navy Island, 10th Jan. 1838. 

Sir: I have the honour to report to you, that in obedience to your commands, 
I proceeded at 2 o'clock P. M. this day, in two of the boats of her Majesty’s 
Schooner under iny command, unarmed, to examine the channel between Grand 
Island and Navy Island. 

On arriving within two hundred yards of the American shore, I laid upon my 
oars, and allowed the current to drift the boat down, heaving the lead now and 
then. 

Upon arriving opposite to the American flag, hoisted upon Grand Island, 
about one mile above the south point of Navy Island, I was hailed by some 
Officers in uniform, who had around them about twenty men—they demanded 
what we were about; I told them that we were examining the channel between 
the two Islands, whereupon they desired us to come ashore. [ told them that 
our only orders were to examine the chanel, and that we could not land. 

I then perceived that they were preparing to fire upon us, and without loss of 
time I ordered my men to give way : this instantly brought upon usa discharge 
of fire-arms from the men assembled on the bank ; one of the balls struck the 
rudder-head of the boat in which I was, and they continued to fire at both boate 
until we were out of theirreach. The batteries on Navy Island also fired on us. 

I have also the honor to inform you, that from the position in which we were 
at the commencement of the firing, I could plainly see the houses on the Ameri- 
can main land, between the two Islands. I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. ELMSLEY, Lieut. R. N. Com’g. 
Captain Dew, R. N 





The two Houses of the Canadian Legislature have addressed Sir Francis 
Head, lamenting his departure, and expressing the warmest admiratioa of his 
personal character and official career ; these addresses we shall endeavour to find 
room for next week. 

We cannot by any possibility keep pace with the public meetings, resolutions, 
and other demonstrations of loyalty and attachment to the Queen and the Con- 
stitution in different parts of the various North American Colonies. We have 
at least a dozen such before us at this moment ; one in particular attracts our at- 
tention from the ardency and noble spirit which characterizes it. This took 
place at Haldimand, in Upper Canada, at which George Manners, Esq. pre- 
sided. We lament that we cannot find room for his speech, which is replete with 
exalted sentiments and determined energy. The Resolutions and the Address 
to Sir Francis Head were in a similar spirit, and were carried with the utmost 
unanimity. 

*,* Our Colonial readers must pardon us for curtailing the debate which took 
place in the House of Coimmons on the receipt of the news from Canada. The 
speeches of Mr. Leader, of Hume and Molesworth are so atrocious, so traitor- 
ous, so un-English and libellous on the people of the provinces generally, that 
we are ashamed to put them in print. 





Should these infamous harangues ever 
find their way before the people of Upper Canada, the three worthies will pro- 
bably have the honour of being burnt in effigy. They may well say that only 
ten men in the British Parliament are of their own way of thinking. 

Ina recent article we spoke of Mr. Gugy of Lower Canada, as a French Ca- 
nadian; this is an error, Mr. Gugy is of British origin. 

On our last page will be found a copy of the Despatch of Sir Francis Head 
to Mr. Fox on the subject of the burning of the Caroline. It embodies the rea- 
sons for capturing that vessel, as well as the arguments for its justification. Like 


all that comes from the same pen, it is clear, energetic, and to the point. 





Died,in the 55th year of his age, on Tuesday last, at his late residence in Bond 
street, after a protracted state of debility produced by Paralysis, Captain Thos. 
Barclay, of the Royal Navy. His funeral on Thursday afternoon was attended 
by an unusually numerous and respectable company, among whom it was very 
satisfactory to perceive several distinguished officers of the Navy of the United 
States. 





La jeune Bayadere.—The unqualified success of Miss Maywood at the Chesnut 
Street Theatre at Philade!phia, testified by the continued crowds who flock to 
the house to witness her representations of La Bayadere, has produced an en- 
gagement for the young lady at the Park Theatre of this city. She will appear 
here the week after next, and perform for a few nights; ufier which, we under- 
stand, it is intended that she should proceed to Europe in order to complete her 
private and professional education. With her present precocious taients, and 
the cares and advantagrs about to be bestowed upon her, there can be little doubt 
that Miss Maywood will return to her country “a star of the first magnitude.” 


éneetiglpagse. 

Atlantic Steam Navigation.—At last the long talked of attempt to navigate 
the Atlantic by steam is certainly on the point of being made. Lt. J. Hosken of 
the Royal Navy, arrived here on Thursday from Liverpool in the Garrick, for the 
purpose of making the necessary arrangements for the reception of the “ great 
western steam ship,” and fur keeping up an intercourse by her means, with Great 
Britain. She is already built, and is now in London taking in her machinery. 
Having accomplished the object of his present voyage, Lieut. Hosken will imme- 
diately return and assume the command of this vessel. Her points of departure 
are Bristol and New York 

We have been favoured with the following description of the British steam 
ship, which may be expected in our watersin April wext. Her dimensions are’ : 

Length or Keel, 205, feet, do. between the perpendiculars, 216 feet, do. ex- 
treme from Figure to Taffrail, 234 feet, Breadth of Beam, 35 feet, 4 inches, 
Depth of hold, 23 feet 3 inches. She can carry 600 tons of coal with room for 
2 or 300 tons of measurement goods : that quantity of coal will be about 25 days 
The engines are of 400 horse power, (2 of 200 each.) The 
Cylinders are 734 inch diameter, with a7 feet stroke. There are 4 separate 
boilers, which can be used together or alone, at pleasure, anda clear passage of 
18 inches around each boiler. Shehas 4 masts, and on her voyage from Bristol 
to London, in August last, sailed and worked very well 

Che saloon is 65 feet long, and 9 feet high, every attention has been given to 
render the accommodation for passengers complete, and there willbe about 150 


| 


| beds. — Courier §& Eng. 





UPPER CANADA. 


Copy of a Despatch from his Exceliency Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. Lieutenant 
Governor of Upper Canada, to his Excellency Henry S. Fox, her Majesty’s 
Minister at Washington. 

Toronto, Upper Canada, 8th January, 1838. 

Sir,—I have the honour to enclose you the copy of a Special Message, sent 
by his Excellency Governor Marcy to the Legislature of the State of New York, 
in relation to a matter on which your Excellency will desire the earliest and most 
authentic information. The Message only reached this place yesterday, and I 
lose no time in communicatirg with your Excellency on the subject. 

The Governor of the State of New York complains of the cutting out and 
buming of the Steam-boat Caroline, by order of Colonel MacNab, commanding 
her Majesty's Forces at Chippewa, in the Province of Upper Canada, and of the 
destruction of the lives of some American Citizens, who were on board of the 
Boat, at the tiie she was attacked. The act co:nplained of was done under the 
following circumstances : 

In Upper Canada, which contains a population of about 450,000 souls, the 
most perfect tranquillity prevailed upto the 4th day of December, although in the 
adjoining Province of Lower Canada, many of the French Canadian inhabi- 
tants had been in open rebellion against the Government for about a month pre- 
ceding. 

At no time since the treaty of peace with the United States, in 1815, had 
Upper Canada been more undisturbed. ‘The real causes of the insurrection in 
Lower Canaia, namely, the national antipathy of the Irench inhabitants, did not 
in any degree apply in the Upper Province, whose populativn, like the British 
and American inhabitants of Lower Canada, were wholly opposed to the revolt, 
and anxious to render every service in their power in support of the Queen's au- 
thority It had been reported to the Government, some time before the 4th of 
December, that in a remote portion of the Home District, a number of persons 
occasionally met and drilled, with arms, under leaders known to be disaffected, but it 
was not believed by the Government that any thing more could be intended than 
to make a show of threatened revolt, in order to create a diversion in favour of 
the rebels in Lower Canada. The feeling of loyalty throughout this Province was 
known to be so prevalent and decided, that it was not thought unsafe to for- 
bear, for the time at least, to take any notice of the proceedings of this party. 

On the night of the 4th December, the inhabitants of the City of ‘Toronto 
were alarmed by the intelligence that about five hundred persons, armed with 
rifles, were approaching the city—that they had murdered a gentleman of great 
respectability in the highway, and had made several persons prisoners. The in- 
habitants rushed immediately to arms—there were no soldiers in the Province, 
and no militia bad been cailed out. The Home District, from which this party 
of armed men came, contains 60,000 inbabitants—the City of Toronto 10,000. 
In afew hours a respectable force, although undisciplined, was collected and 
armed in self-defence, and awaited the threatened attack. It seems now to ad- 
mit of no doubt, that 1f they had at once advanced against the insurgeits, they 
would have met with no furmidable resistance, but it was thought more prudent 
to wait until a sufficient force should be collected, to put the success of an at- 
tack beyond question. In the mean time, people poured in from ail quarters to 
oppose the insuigents, who obtained no increase of numbers, but en the con- 
trary, were deserted by many of their body, in consequence of the acts of de- 
vastation and plunder into which their leader had forced them. 

On the 7th of December, an overwhelming force of militia went against them, 
and dispersed them without losing a man—taking many prisoners, who were in- 
stantly released by my order, and suffered to depart to their homes. The rest, 
with their leaders, fled—some have since surrendered themselves to justice— 
inany have beew taken, and some have escaped from the Province. 

it was reported about this time, that in the District of London a similar dis- 
position to rise Lad been observed, and in consequence, a militia force of about 
400 men was sent inte that District, where it was speedily joined by three times 
as many of the inhabitants of the District, who assembled voluntarily and came 
to their ai] with the grertest alacrity. It was discovered that about three hun- 
dred persons, under Duncombe, an American by birth, were assembled with arms; 


but before the militia could reach them, they dispersed themselves and fled—of 


these, by far the greater number came in immediately and submitted themselves 
to the Government, declaring that they had been misled and deceived, and pray- 
ing for forgiveness, 

fn about a week, perfect tranquillity was restored, and from that moment not 
a man bas been seen in erms against the Government in any part of the Pro- 
vince, with the exceptiou of the hostile aggression upon Navy {sland, which | 
shall presently notice—nor has there been the slightest resistance offered to the 
execution of legal process, in a single instance. 

After the dispersion ef the armed insurgents, near Toronto, Mr. Mackenzie, 
their leader, escaped in disguise to the Niagara River, and crossed over to Buf- 
falo. Reports had been spread there, and elsewhere along the American fron- 
tier, that Toronto had been burnt, and that the rebels were comple tely success- 
ful; butthe falsehood of these absurd rumours was well-known before Macken- 
zie arrived on the American side. It was known also that the ridiculous attempt 
ot four tiundred men to revolutionize a country containing nearly balf a million 
of inhabitants, had been put down by the people instantly and decidedly, without 
the loss of a man. 

Nevertheless, a number of American Citizens in Buffalo, and other towns on 


the frontier of the State of New York, enlisted as Soldiers, with the avowed | 


object of invading Canada, and establistiing a Provisional Government. Public 


meetings were held to forward this design of invading a country with which the 
Volunteers were called for, and arms, ammunition 
All this was in 
direct and flagrant violation of the express laws of the United States, as well as 


United States were at peace. ; 
and provisions, were supplied by contributions openly made. 


of the law of Nations. 


The civil authority of Buffalo offered some slight show of resistance to the 
movement, being urged to interpose by many of ihe most respectable citizens, 


but no real impediment was offered; and on the 13th of December, some hun- 


dreds of the citizens of the State of New York, as an armed body, under the 
command of Mr. Van Rensselear, an American citizen, openly invaded and took 
possession of Navy Island,a part of Upper Canada, situate in the River Nia- 
Not believing that such an outrage would really be committed, no force | 


gara. 
whatever was assembled at the time to courteract this hostile movement 


In a very short time this lawless band obtained from some of the Arseaals of 


the St 
without resistance f.om the American autiorities. 


additional men enlisted in their ranks. 


Niagara River. 


‘Lo prevent this and keep them in check, a body of Militia was hastily collect- 
ec and stationed on the frontier, under the Command of Colonel Cameron, As- 
sistant Adjatant General of Militia, who was succeeded in this command by Col. 
MacNab, the Speaker of the House of Assembly, an Officer whose humanity and 
by his conduct in putting 
down the insurrection in the London District; and have been acknowledged in 


eliscretion, as well as his activity, have been proved 


«varm terms of gratitude by the misguided persons who had surrendered them 
seives into his hands. 


of asa breach of neutrality. 
An official statement of the unfriendly proceedings at 


to urge your in erposition in the matter. 
outlaws on Navy [sland—acting in defiance of the laws and government of both 
countries —opened a fire from several pieces uf ordnance upon the Canadian 
shore, which in this part is thickly settled: the distance from the Island being 
about six hundred yards, and within sight of the populous Village of Chippewa. 
They put several bails (six pound shot) through a house, in which a party of 
Mihitia-men were quartered, and which is the dwelling-house of Captain Usher, 
a vespectable inhabitant. ‘They killed a horse on which a man at the time was 
riding, but happily did no further mischief, though they fired also repeatedly with 
cannon and musquetry upon our boats. They continued daily to render their 
position more formidable—receiving constant supplies of menand warlike stores 
irom ihe State of New York, which were chiefly embarked at a landing place on 


Th s pla-e was once, I believe, a military position before the conquest of Canada 
fro: the French; but there is now neither Fort nor Village there, but merely a 
single house, occupied as a tavern, and a wharf in front of it, to which boats and 
vessels are moored. The tavern had been, during these lawless proceedings, a 
tendezvoys for the band, who cannot be called by any name more 
pirates ; an was, in fact, openly and notoriously reso 
on the main land, and is 80 to this time. 
tition was given to Col. MacNab, by persons from Buffale, that 
boat, calied the Caroline, of about fifty tons burthen, 
pirates, who call themselves “ Pairiots,”’ 
cannon and other stores, and in transport 
regu 


sorted to as their head quarters 
a small steam- 


and was to he employed in carrying down 
‘ ing men and any thing else that might be 
ed between Fort Schlosser and Navy Island. s ; 
: He costed if she came down, an‘i engaged in this service, to ‘ake or destroy 
ver. She did come down, agreeably to the information he received. She trans- 


State of New York, c!andestinely as it is said, several pieces of artillery and | 
other arms, which in broad day light were openly transported to Navy Island, 
The people of Butfalo and 
the adjacent couutry continued to supply them with stores of various kinds, and | 
In a few days their force was variously 
stated from tive to fifteen hundred, of whom a small proportion were rebels, who 
had fled from Upper Canada. They began to entrench themselves, and threatened | 
that they would, in a short time, make a landing on the Canadian side of the 


He received orders to act on the defensive only, and to be 
carctul not to do any act which the American Government could justly complain 


Buffa'o was without de- 
lay (on the 13th Deeember,) made by me to his Excellency the Governor of the 
State of New York, and efter this open invasion of our territory, and when it 
bocame evident that nothing was effected at Buffalo for preventing the violation 
of neutrality, a special Messenger was sent to your Excellency at Washington, 
Sooa after his departure, this band of | 


the Amer.ean main shore, calied Fort Schlosser. nearly opposite to Navy Island. | Barclay St. 
A 


| Character and competency will be re jutrea 


appropriate than | 
On the 28th December, positive infor- | 


had been hired by the | 


ported a piece of artillery and and other stores to the Island, and made repeated 
passages during the day between the Island and the main shore. In the night he 
sent a party of Militia, in boats, with orders to take or destroy her. They pro- 
ceeded to execute the arder. They found the Caroline moored to the wharf, op- 
posite to the inn, at Fort Schlosser. In the inn there was a guard of armed men 
to protect her, part of the pirate force, or acting in their support. Onher deck 
there was an armed party, and asentinel who demanded the counters:gn. Thus 
identified as she was with the force, which, in defiance of the law of Nations, 
and every principle of natural justice, had invaded Upper Canada, and made war 
upon its unoffending inhabitants, she was boarded—and after a resistance, in 
which some desperate wounds were inflicted upon the assailants, she was carried. 

If any peaceable citizens of the United States perished in the conflict, it was 
and is unknown to the captors: and it was and is equally unknown to them 
whether any such were there. Before this vessel was thus taken, not a gun had 
been fired by the force under the ordersof Colonel Mac Nab, even upon this gang 
of pirates—much less upon any peaceable citizen of the United States. It 
must therefore, have been a consciousness of the guilty service she was engaged 
in that led those who were employing her to think an armed guard necessary for 
her defence. Peaceable citizens of the United States were not likely to be 
found in a vessel so employed at sucha place, and in such a juncture : and if they 
were there, their presence especially unknown as it was to the captors, could not 
prevent, in law or reason, this necessary act of self defence. Fifteen days had 
elapsed since the invasion of Upper Canada by a force enlisted, armed and 
equipped, openly in the State of New York. The country where this outrage 
upon the law of Nations was committed, is populous. Buffalo alone contains 
15,000 inhabitants. The public authorities, it is true, gave no countenance to 
these flagrant acts, but they did not prevent them, or in the slightest degree ob- 
struct them, farther than by issuing Proclamations, which were disregarded. 
Perhaps they could not, but in either case, the insult and injury to the inhabitants 
of Canada were the same, and their right to defend themselves equally unques- 
tionable. 

No wanton injury was committed by the party who gallantly effected this ser- 
vice. They loosed the vessel from the wharf, and findmg they could not tow her 
against the rapid current of the Niagara, they abandoned the effort to secure her, 
set her on fire, and let her drift down the stream. 

The prisoners taken were aman who, it will be seen by the Documents ac- 
comp inying this Despatch, avowed himself to be a subject of her Majesty, in- 
habiting Upper Canada, who had lately been traitorously in arms in that Province, 
and having fled to the United States was then on board for the purpose of going 
to the camp at Navy Island, and a boy, who being born in Lower Canada, was 
probably residing in the United States, and who, being afraid to land from the 
boat in consequence of the firing kept up by the guard on the shore, was placed 
in one of the boats under Capt. Drew, and taken over to our side, from whence 
he was sent home the next day, by the Falls Ferry, with money given him to bear 
his expenses. 

I send with this letter—1st. A copy of my first communication to his Excel- 
lency Governor Marcy, to which no reply has reached me 

2nd. The official reports, correspondence and Militia general order, respecting 
the destruction of the Caroline, with other documents. 

3rd. The correspondence between Commissary General Arcularius, of the 
State of New York, respecting the Artillery belonging to the Government of the 
State of New York, which has been and is still used in making war upon this 
Province. 

4th. Other correspondence arising out of the state of things on the Niagara 
Frontier. 

5th. The special message of Governor Marcy. 

It will be seen from these documents that a high Officer of the Government 
of the State of New York, has been sent by his Excellency the Governor, for 
the express purpose of regaining possession of the Artillery of that State, which 
is now employed in hostile aggressions upon this portion of her Majesty’s domi- 
niens, and that being aided and favoured as he acknowledges by the most friend- 
ly co-operation which the Commanding Officer of her Majesty's Forces could 
give him, he has been successfully defied by this Army of American Citizens, 
and has abandoned the object of his mission in despair. 

It can hardly fail to be observed by your Excellency, that in the course of this 
negotiation between Mr. Van Rensellear and the Commissary Geveral of the 
State of New York, this individual, Mr. Van Rensellear, has not hesitated to 
| place himself within the immediate jurisdiction of the Government whose laws 

he had violated, and in direct personal communication with the Officer of that 
Government, and has, nevertheless, been allowed to return unmolested, to con- 
| tinue in command of American Citizens engaged in open hostilities against Great 
Britain. 
| ‘The exact position then of affairs on our frontier may be thus described : 
| An Army of American citizens joined to a very few traitors from Upper Cana- 
da, and under the command of a Subject of the United States, has been raised 
and equipped in the State of New York, against the laws of the United States 
and the treaties now subsisting, and are using artillery plundered from the arse- 
nals of the State of New York, in carrying on this piratical warfare against a 
friendly Country. 





| The Officers and Government of the United States, and of the State of New 


| York, have attempted to arrest these proceedings, and to control their citizens, 
| but they have failed. Although this piratical assemblage are thus defying the 
| civil authorities of both Countries, Upper Canada alone is the object of their 
| hostilities. The Government of the United States has failed to enforce its au- 
| thority by any means, Civil or Military, and the single question, if it be a question, 
is whether Upper Canada was bound to refrain from necessary, acts of self-de- 
fence against a people whom their own Government either could not, or would 
not control. 
In perusing the Message of his Excellency Governor Marcy to the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, your Excellency will probably feel some de- 
| gree of surprise, that after three weeks continued hostility carried on by the citi 
zens of New York, against the people of Upper Canada, his Excellency seems 
to have considered himself not called upon to make this aggression the subject 
| of remark for any other purpose than to complain of a solitary act of self-de- 
| fence on the part of her Majesty's Province of Upper Canada, to which such un- 
provoked hostilities have unavoidably led. I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. B. HEAD. 
His Excellency Henry S. Fox, her Majesty’s Minister, Washington. 
ee 
| The Clergy, Actors, and Lawyers.—When Garrick was, on one occasion, 
| asked by aclergyinan how it happened that an audience in a theatre was so of- 
ten melted into tears by the representation ou the stage of matters of mere fic- 
tion, while the ministers of the Gospel preached, sabbath after sabbath, truths of 
unquestionable reality and of eternal importance, without producing the slightest 
impression on their hearers.—‘* We actors portray fiction as if it were truth, and 
you clergymen preach truth as if it were fiction.” J have often thought, that if our 
| clergy exhibited as much zeal and energy in inculeating the great truths of the 
| gospel, as counsel at the bar do in behalf of their clients, their ministry would 
| be attended with much happier results than it usually is. ‘The fictions of law 
and the sophistries to which counsel must have recourse, are worked up so skil- 
| fully, and are uttered with so much animation and energy of manner, that they 
| have as in the case of stage representations, all the appearance, and often produce 
in the minds of strangers all the effect of actual trath.—The Bench and the Bar, 
by the Author of ** Ramdom Recollections.” 


a Se 
THE ALBION—NEW NOTICE. 

| The Proprietor begs to announce that the sixth volume of the ALBION com- 
menced with the first Saturday of the year, and that he has on this occasion, he 

| hopes, supplied himself with such a number of ezira copies as will enable him 

| to furnish all the regular setts that may be called for. 

| The Proprietor also anvounces that he has caused the two plates of the New 

| {Houses of Parliament, and Ellen Tree, to be retouched by the artist, Mr. Dick, 

who engraved them, which has fully replenished their spifitand beauty. These 

| will be given to every subscriber who may order the paper for one year. 

A new Plate will be issued as soon as the Proprietor has obtained one worthy 
| of being presented to his subscribers. He prefers this delay to sending forth an 
| inferior production. 
| In the early part of the year, the antecedent numbers of the current volume 
| are sent to all new subscribers, unless ordered from any other date. 


Terms six poLLars per annum, payable in advance. Office, Astor Buildings 
’ 





Lady who is qualified to teach the various English branches of education, as well as 
Sal ayy ee obtain a situation in Virginia, every way comfortable and agreeable. 
Salary, $400. Address this office, post paid. The most unexceptionable reference as to 
; and the applicant must pc the 1 
: , , i c i yssCss the Inanne 
“ deportment of a well bred and well educated person. . Dec 16-3t = 
B.-.. applying for this situation are requested to send in their applications with full and 
proper vouchers, otherwise they cannot be forwarded to Virginia 
rI\HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Meda! 
: were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Mem ver of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Ly« eum of Natura! Ilistory , &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11 j : 
ynden mas- 


M' SIC.—A professor of vocal and instrumental musi » pupil of the first Le 
4 , Wishes to attend a few pupils, three times per 


ters, who has some time disengaced 
week in a Tespt ctable school or private family, the terms would be moderate Apply to 
L. B. 74 Pine Apple-st., Brooklyn. (Doc.23-3t.} 


, and Diploma of the American Institute 





HE ROSE BALL.—The 5th annual Ball for the benefit of the English Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Society, will take place at Niblo’s, on Tuesday Evening, Feb. 6th. Price 
of tickets $3, to admit a gentleman and two ladies. 

Tickets can be had at the following places, Messrs. Hewit’s music store, 239 Broadway, 
Attwil’s, 201 Broadway, Jolie’s, 385 Broadway, Giel & Walker's, Maidenlane, Franklin 
Coffee House, Maidentane, and at Niblo’s Saloon. 

Meinbers can receive their tickets by calling at the office of the Secretary, No. 22 City 
Hall Place. (Jan.27.] 


RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c, on the principle of atmospheric 
pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 31 1} Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this Improve 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the ve statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. ‘ 
Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. (June 17—eowtf. 
ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
21 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CaTERACT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 
SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye pertectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 
N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the pogreg, cone to suit the particular defects. 4 
Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of visio 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o'clock. (Jan.14.-tf.} 
ik Mr. and Mrs. T. who arrived in the Alligator packet or some other vessel, between 


the Ist of Sept. and Nov. 1837, willcali at No. 14 Spruce Street, they will hear of some 
‘ : ; RED. F.G*RRETT. 











thing to their advantage. 
Jan. 13-4t. 





E. GIDNEY, DENTIST, 54 CHAMBER-ST. 
(A few doors west of Broadway) 
EGS to remind his friends and the public, that he has returned from Europe, and es- 
tablished himself as above. 

Mc G. is a native of this state, has had upwards of 20 years extensive practice, and has 
resided about 8 years in Europe for professional improvement, principally in London, Pa- 
ris, Brussels, Edinburgh, Manchester, &c., and has during that time attended six courses 
of lectures on Dental Surgery and the Mechanical art, embracing a knowledge of the latest 
and most approved methods of setting the various kinds of teeth artificially, and the best 
articles now used forthat purpose. 

His manner of filling carious or decayed teeth with gold or stannail foil, will preserve 
them free trom pain for life. » 

His incerruptible Venetian Enamel) teeth surpass all others now in use, both for dura- 
bility and correct imitation of the natural teeth. 

Refers to Rev. H. Anthon, D.D., St. Marks’ church, and Fras. L. Hfwks, DD , St. Tho- 
ma®’ church. __ (Sept. 9—5t.eow* 


ARLTON HOUSE.—250 & 352 Broadway, fronting on Broadway, Leonard and Benson 

streets. The Subscriber (late proprietor of the American Hote)) offers his grateful ac- 
knowledgements to his friends throughout the country, for their patronage at that Hotel, 
and respectfully announces to them, he has been entrusted with the management of the 
above large and extensive establishment (recently erected by Joshua Walker,Esq. on Broad 
way, Leonard and Benson streets,) which willbe open for the reception of company on the 
Ist of January next. It is admirably calculated to afford visitors who reside a few weeks in 
the city, an agreeable and retired home ; and may be regarded, from its commanding and 
elevated position, as the most salubrious, central and eligible public residence in the city. 
It will be conducted with strict regardto the usages and habits of private life, combining 
order and comfort in every department. 

A Coffee Room will be prepared by the middle of Febuary, for the accommodation of gen- 
tlemen who prefer that mode of living ; and chambers on the upper floor willbe disposed of, 
with or without board. Extensive accommodation will be reserved for families. Public 
tables will be served up daily, at half past 3 and 5 o’clock, throughout the year. 

The prices for Board, Lodging, Fires, &c. will be found on the regulations of the House 
and the terms, it is confidently believed, will meet the *p robation of all. 

The Tables, Wines, and other accommodations of the House, will not be surpassed by any 
other Hotel inthe United States ; and the personal exertions of the subscriber will be un- 
ceasingly directed to the comfort of those who visit the establishment.  E. —_S.: 

an. 12. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
4 ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, mazter, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—I¢€th November. 
Ship Garrick—Ist November. Ship Garrick—1l6th December.. 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January, 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. 
hese ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with «ch improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. he 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will makeevery exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor t 
owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packagts sent by # 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to¥ 


(Sept. 17—ly.] WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 

Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 


ork. 
J. Rockett, &, 16, May 24,\Feb. 16, July 
W. Skiddy, 16, 24, June 8,)Marchi, “ 
Richardson, 24, 8 6 16) OB, 
C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, 24, 16, 
W.W.Pell,| “ 16, 24, July 8, 1, 
W. B. Orne, 24, _ oe 3, 
Weiderholat March 8, 16, 24, 16, 
6 1, 
8, 


Jan. 


“ 


Burgundy, 
Rhone, 
Charlemagne, 
Ville de Lyon, 
Francois Ist, 
Formosa, 

Silvie De Grasse, 
Poland, 


Sept. 8, Nov. 
“ 16, in 


“ 
, Dec. 
“ 


“ 


Oct. 


“ “ 


April 


16, 
“ 
Nov. 


“ 


66 “ 


Jan. 


“ “ 


Anthony, |April 16, “ 24, Aug. &j June 
Albany, J. Johnston,,; ‘** 24, Dec. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, |May 5 - & * oa - e. 

Sully, D. Lines, .* & 24, May 16)jJuly 4, 16, 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
tually incurred. ©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
TOHN 1, BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20ch, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New! 
York 

1, May 
10, 
| 20, 
Feb. 1, 

“ 10, 

o“ 20, “ 
March 1, July 

“oe 10, “ 
20, « 

1, Aug. 
10, “ 
20, a 


8, Aug. 16) “ 





“ 








Days of Sailing from 
London 

1,’ Feb. 17, Oct. 17, 
“ 40, 10 “a “ 

“ 20, o 
June 1, Oct. 
“ 10, “ 
20, 
1, 
10, 
20, 


1, 


St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 
Mediator, 
Quebec, 
Wellington, 
Philadelphia, 
Samson, 
President, 
Ontario, 


W_ H. Sebor, ‘Jan. 
8. B. Griffing, | “ 
T. Britton, . = 
Champlin, 

F. H. Hebard, | 

D. Chadwick, | 

E. E. Morgan, 

| R. Sturges, | 

| J.M. Chadwick, | 
Hi. Huttleston, | April 

Toronto, IR.Griswold, ’| “ 10, * 40,) « 97? «& 97’ 

Westminster, |G. Moore, | aia 20, 20,\June 7, Oct. 7 Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by al le 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular BMs of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 124 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streat, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth , 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Captains. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Mey 1, , Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 164 
ae * Dus & 
“ 16, March1, July 1, 
“ 94 “ 8, “ “ 


, ’ 
June 1, 
“ 8, 


1, Sept. 17, June 
i r 27, oe 
20, March 7, July 
7 “ 17 “ 
’ 
10, 
20, 
Nov. ], 
“ 10, 
20, Way 
Dec. },' * 


“ 


April 


27 
“ 





<9 
27 
~ 


4s 


“ “ 
‘9 


“ 


Ships. 


| Jan. 


“ 


North America, 
Roscoe, 
Europe, 
Sheffield, 


Dixey, 
J. U. Detano, 
C. Mafehall, 
P. Allen, - 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, Feb. 
Geo.Washington | li. Holdrege, “ 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “4 
United States, N.Il.Holdrege, 
South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 
Pennsylvania, J.P. Smith, 
England, B. L. Waite, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, a 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pril 1, 
Independence, E. Nye, © A“ 6, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, $5 - 
Virginian, [. Harris, ma * " 8 
These ships are 231 of the first class, commanded by men of character and experiena®s 
and — will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding 
wines, } $l4v, includmg wines and stores. pag te sect er _— 7 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible fo t 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading oe amd Siw. Agama _ 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe. South A 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & sg gaan 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. } 2 7 
Consignees of ~~ field, United States, St. Andrew, and waar lal 
S$. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., an " 3 
; SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. a sis, 
Consignees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, @ 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.¥, | ~ 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Liverpeot 


Sept. 


“ “ 


o 
J. 
A. 
F. 
N. 


“ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ 


Dec. 
R “ 


16 Hy 

Ds Sept. 

24, 8, oP 
“ 
o 

Oct. 
“ 





16, 


“ 24, “ 


’ 4, 
, June 1, 
Dore ae 











